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THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER. 


Nearly 1500 in use. 
WORKS» 
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THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER COMPANY, 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 






STEAM PLANTS 
FOR YACHTS 


Seabury Marine Engines and 
Water Tube Boilers 


COMBINE EFFICIENCY WITH ECONOMY %3 UNEQUALLED IN 
DESIGN, MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP 


STEAM AND SAIL YACHTS 
NAPHTHA AND ALCO VAPOR’ LAUNCHES 


Also Builders of 


THE SPEEDWAY GASOLENE LAUNCHES 
- J 


Gas Engine & Power Co, and Chas. L. Seabury & Co. 


CONSOLIDATED 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago Office: 1409 Michigan Ave. 
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CANOE HANDLING AND SAILING. 


By C. B. Vaux (‘Dot’’) 


FOR SALE AT THIS ee 


Price $1.00. 
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A Mother Bird’s Stratagem. 


WHILE strolling on the banks of French 
Creek, near Clayton, one June, in company with 
my wife and a friend, we started a woodcock, 
which feigned being wounded, and gave utter- 
ance to the most plaintive squeaks, from which 
we inferred the nest must be near. A short 
search discovered it among small bushes on the 
ground in a comparatively exposed position. 
The nest contained three eggs, which we, of 
course, did not disturb. Leaving the nest for 
over an hour, I cautiously returned, and getting 
on my hands and knees crept within ten feet oi 
it without disturbing the old bird. After watch- 
ing her for about ten minutes I saw her stand 
up in the nest and with her bill and one foot 
change the position of two of the eggs, after 
which she settled back on the nest. 

She then evidently saw me, for she gave a sud- 
den twist sidewaws with her head and then 
slowly and cautiously stretched out as flat as 
her bill resting flat on the ground. 
She remained thus for fully five minutes. Pres- 


| ently I arose from my position and stepped 


forward, when the bird quietly sneaked away 
from the nest, seeming to crouch as near the 
ground as possible, until about twenty feet 
away when she arose with the usual cry, but 
immediately fell to the ground, fluttered up and 


| down and finally turned over on her back flut- 


tering her wings as if in the last agony, but as 


| I approached she scrambled away, dragging one 


wing on the ground until she had led me fully 
two hundred yards from the nest, when sud- 
denly she bade me au revoir, and ‘darted away 
like a rocket. Secreting myself some distance 
from the nest, in fourteen minutes I was sur- 


| prised to see her sitting on it as before being 


disturbed, but how she reached there I am un- 
able to say, as I did not see her approach, and 


| half a minute before her reappearance on the 


nest nothing was to be seen or heard. As the 


| woods were open I had an excellent opportunity 
| of watching her interesting maneuvers and had 


hoped to be able to note the manner in which 
the return would be made. 


Cooking a Quail. 


A QUAIL, as every one knows, is naturally one 
of the dryest of birds, and it is always a ques- 
tion with cooks how best to preserve its juices. 
To take off the skin is to take away the greatest 
part of the juices, and such a quail broiled cor 
roasted would be little better eating than cot- 
tonwood chips. In North Carolina they cook 
a quail in the middle of a big potatoe. This 
little receipt is worth a column on skinning 
quail. J. B. B. 








SPAR. COATING 


A perfect finish for all woodwork, spars and iron- 
work exposed to excessive changes in weather and 
temperature. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
EDWARD SMITH @ COMPANY, 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 


59 Market Street, 45 Broadway, 
Chicago, Ill. New York. 
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Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. 
son. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days, 
“to swap lies.” 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1 


Danvis Folks. 


A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam 
Lover's Camps.” By Rowland E. Robinson. 16mo. 
rice, » 


Uncle Lisha’s Outing. 


A sequel to “Danvis Folks.” By Rowland E. Robin- 
son. oth. Price, $1.25. 


A Hero of Ticonderoga, 


By Rowland E. Robinson. Cloth, 187 pages. 
author. Price, 75 cents. 


The story of stirring events of "17 which culminated in 
the taking of Fort Ticonderoga by the Patriot forces 
under the command of Ethan Allen, and goes into the 
fortifications by the hero of the book, the boy Nathan 
Beeman. It is a well-told story, moving in well-ordered 
progress to the end. 


x Rowland E. Robin- 
25. 


By Rowland E. 


Portrait of 


A Danvis Pioneer. 


A story of one of Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys. 
By Rowland E. Robinson. Cloth, 214 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales 


With Notes of the Origin, Custom and Character of the 
Pawnee vous By George Bird Grinnell. Cloth, 
417 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. New edition, 
revised. 

Like most Indian tribes, the Pawnees are story-tellers. 
They have a vast fund of folk-tales and traditions, which 
have been handed down from father to son, and trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. Years ago, when 
the tribe lived in Nebraska, the author of the present 
volume camped and hunted with them, and joined in 
their village life. The nights were given = to story- 
telling, and many of the tales told in the lo ge and by 
the flickering camp-fire were carefully translated and 
written down. When published, they excited great in- 
terest. 


Blackfoot Lodge Tales. 


The Story of a Prairie People. 
Cloth, 300 pages. Price, $ 


Mr. Grinnell has for years been on terms of intimacy 
with two of the three tribes which made up the great 
confederation known as the Blackfoot Nation, and having 
the confidence of the braves and wisest of the old men, 


on, has penetrated deep into the secret history of the 
Tribe. 


The Story of the Indian. 


By George Bird Grinnell, author of “Pawnee Hero 


p George Bird Grinnell. 


Stories,” ‘Blackfoot Lodge Tales,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

The Indians of To-Day. 

By George Bird Grinnell. Demi-quarto, 185 pages. 


Buckram. Price, $5 


It describes the old-time Indian and the Indian of 
to-day; and contrasts the primitive conditions and ways 
of living with those of the present. It contains over 
ae “page portraits of living Indians from photo- 

aphs. 


In the Louisiana Lowlands. 


A sketch of 


lantation life, fishing and cam ing, just 
after the Civil War; and other tales. By Fred FF omg 
author of “Men I Have Fished With,” “Adirondack 
Fishes,” and “Modern Fishculture in Salt and Fresh 
Water.” With portrait of the author. Cloth, $1.50. 


Forest Runes. 


Poems by George W. Sears (“Nessmuk”). With arto- 
type portrait and autobiographical sketch: of the author. 
loth, 208 pages. Price, $1.50. 
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Hunting in Many Lands. 
The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 


Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette, 
Illustrated. Cloth, 448 pages. Price, $2.50. 


American Big Game Hunting. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 


Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Illus- 

trated. Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Trail and Camp-Fire. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Illus- 


trated, 353 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted 
chiely to the great game and the outdoor life of Northern 
America; yet it does not confine itself to any one land, 
though it is first of all a book about America, its game 
and its people. 


American Big Game in Its Haunts. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904. 
George Bird Grinnell, Editor. 490 pages and 46 full- 
page illustrations. Price, $2.50. 


This is the fourth, and by far the largest and hand- 
somest of the Club’s books. It opens with a sketch ot 
Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and contains an extremely interesting article from 
his pen descriptive of his visit to the Yellowstone Park 
in 1903. Other papers are on North American Big 
Game; Hunting in Alaska; The Kadiac Bear; Moose, 
Mountain Sheep; Game Refugees, and other big-game 
topics, 


The Camp-Fires of the Everglades; 


Or, Wild Sports in the South. By Charles E. Whitehead. 


Illustrated. 308 pages. Cloth. Price, $5 


Mr. Whitehead’s volume on old-time Florida, as it was 
before the war, is one of those beautiful and luxurious 
books we see only now and then in the literature of sport. 
It is a most charming story, giving a wonderfully effec- 
tive picture of Florida as it used to be, full of incident, 
of travel and shooting, and Indian fighting. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated. 





Camp-Fires of the Wilderness, 


By E. W. Burt. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 

The author of “Camp Fires of the Wilderness” gives us 
much useful information that he has gained in the hard 
school of experience while traveling on foot or by canoe 
through Maine and Canada, He tells us what to take into 
camp in the way of bedding, camp equipage, cooking 
utensils, food and fishing tackle. In short, his book is 
intended to make life easy for the camper and to help 
the novice over many a hard place. 


A Man from Corpus Christi; 


Or, The Adventures of Two Bird Hunters and a Dog in 
Texas. ir. C. A. Peirce. Cloth, 257 pages. II- 
lustrated. Price, $1.50. 


The chapters are a succession of breezy stories of 
roughing it on the prairies and in the bogs. 


221 pages. Price, 


Samoa ‘Uma 


Where Life is Different. By Llewella Pierce Churchill. 
Price, $1.50. Edition de Luxe $2.50. 


Under the attractive title Samoa ‘Uma, or “All Samoa,” 
Mrs. Llewella Pierce Churchill has written a book for 
which she gathered the material during a residence at 
Apia, where her husband, William Churchill, was the 
American Consul-General. 

“Samoa ‘Uma” is not exclusively about the Samoans; 
there is a chapter on Papalangi life, from which it appears 
that living in Samoa is so different; and some of the best 
things in the book are the E 
ventures of this particular Papalangi woman, whose love 
of outdoor life led her on frequent excursions amid the 
coral reefs and into the dark jungles. 


Jack, the Young Ranchman; 


Or, A Boy’s Adventures in the Rockies. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Jack Danvers was a young New York boy whose health 
was not good, and who was sent by his family to spend 
some months on a Western ranch. This was before the 
extermination of the buffalo and the wild Indian, and 
when the cattle business was at its best, On the ranch 
Jack met with many adventures, learning to ride and 
shoot, killing antelope, elk, etc., riding a wild horse, and 
finally ns to New York the proud possessor of a 
tame wolf. ; 


ersonal experiences and ad- | 


| 
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SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting 


A Complete Handbook for the Amateur Taxidermist, 
Collector, Osteologist, Museum Builder, Sportsman 
and Traveler, By illiam T. Hornaday. With cha 
ters on collecting and preserving insects. By W. t 
Holland, Ph.D., D.D. Twenty-four plates and 104 
text illustrations. Seventh edition. Price, $2.50. 

_ To the taxidermist and collector the book is a mine of 

information. The latest and best methods, those which 

have been proven of greatest value, many of which were 
original with the author, and are now described for the 
first time, are set forth with an ardent desire to instruct 
and guide those who admit the need of practical in- 
struction. Throughout the work the author and his co 

laborer, Dr. Holland, teach fundamental principles, a 

careful study of which on the part of any intelligent 

worker will surely yield the exact information that will 
lead to gratifying success in actual work. 


Manual of Taxidermy for Amateurs 


A complete guide in collecting and poomeving birds 
and animals. By C Maynard. Illustrated. New 
edition. Price, $1. 


Taxidermy Without a Teacher, 


By Walter P. Manton. With illustrations. Price, 50 
cents. 


A complete manual of instruction for preparing and 


| preserving birds, animals and fishes. 


Neighbors of Field, Wood and Stream 


Or, Through the Year with Nature’s Children. By 
Morton Grinnell. With 45 illustrations. 285 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.45. 


Camp Life in the Woods. 


And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. Con- 
taining hints on camp shelter, all the tricks and bait 
receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with 
instructions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. 
By W. Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. oth, 300 
pages. Price, $1. 


Contains comprehensive hints on camp shelter, log 
huts, bark shanties, woodland beds and bedding, boat 
and canoe building in the woods, and valuable sugges- 
tions on trappers’ food, etc., with extended chapters on 
the trapper’s art, containing all the “tricks” and valu- 


| able bait recipes of the craft. 


Hints and Points for Sportsmen. 


Compiled by ‘“‘Seneca.” Cloth. 


Illustrated, 224 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


The Complete Sportsman. 


A Manual of Scientific and Practical Knowledge De- 


| signed for the Instruction and Information of all Vo- 


trries of the Gun. By Howland Gasper. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 277 pages. Price, $2 . 


The Still-Hunter. 


A Practical Treatise on Deer-Stalking. 
an Dyke. Extra cloth, beveled, 550 
.75. 

“The Still-Hunter” is a work devoted entirely to the 
subject on which it professes to give instruction. The 
author is a man familiar with the habits of deer and 
antelope, a familiarity acquired by long experience and 
careful observation, and in “The Still-Hunter” we- get 
the results of his experience reduced to principles and 
carefully catalogued for ready use on all. occasions. 


Training the Hunting Dog for the 
Field and Field Trials. 


By B. Waters. Cloth. 281 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This is the latest and best manual on the subject. As 
an owner and handler of field trial dogs, and one having 
had an exceptionally wide experience in the field and at . 
field trials, Mr. Waters was admirably equipped to write 
such a work. It has already taken its place as the 
standard authority. 


Hunting Without a Gun. 


And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson, With illus- 
trations from drawings by Rachael Robinson. Price 
2.00. 


By Theo. S. 
pages. Price, 


This is a collection of papers on different themes ‘con- 
tributed to Forest AND Stream and other publications, 
and now for the first time brought together. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


The Art of Shooting. 


An Illustrated Treatise on the Art of Shooting. 
Extracts from the Best Authorities. By a 
caster. Illustrated with numerous drawings from in- 
stantaneous photographs. Cloth. Price of Popular 
Edition, $1.25. 


Gunsmith’s Manual, 


A Complete Handbook for the American Gunsmith, being 
a practical guide to all branches of the trade. Wit 
puerass engravings and diagrams and plates. Cloth. 

rice, 


This book is designed to furnish such information as 


With 


shall be of most use as a —_ to the everyday conduct | 


of the shop, and for such demands or emergencies as are 
liable to challenge the skill of the workmen. The work 
eovers descriptions of guns and pistols, gun stocks, gun 
barrels, tools for breeching guns, tools for chambering 
breechioading barrels; gun ribs, thimbles, rifling guns, 
gun locks} fitting gun hammers, nipples or cones, springs, 
rods, bullet moulds, screw-making tools, and in fact 





Fishing Tackle. 


Charles Lan- | 


| 


Its Materials and Manufacture. A practical guide to 
the best modes and methods of making every kind of 
appliance necessary for taking fresh-water fish and for 
the equipment of the angler and fly-fisher. With 254 
illustrations and explanatory diagrams, By John Harring- 
+ See author of “The Practical Fisherman.” Price, 


Men I Have Fished With. 


| Sketches of character and incident with rod and gun from 


everything necessary to the instruction of the working | 


| Book of the Black Bass. 


gunsmith in his handicraft. 


The Gun and Its Development. 


With Notes on Shooting. By W. W. Greener. _Breech- 
loading Rifles, Sporting Rifles, Shotguns, Gunmak- 
ing, Choice of Guns, Chekeboring, Gun Trials, 
Theories and Experiments. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
770 pages. New edition. Price, $3. 

“The Gun and Its Development” is the standard work 
of the age on projectiles and all relating to them. 


Trap-Shooter’s Ready Reckoner. 


For ascertaining at_a glance the Division of Moneys in 
Trapshooting. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


There are forty tables, covering varying entry fees, 
prices of targets and number of entries, and it is the 
work of only a moment to determine the purses in the 
various events. Such a reference book as this is as use- 


ful to the trapshooter as his interest. tables are to the | 


bank clerk. 


Pictures from Forest and Stream. 


Pictures from Forest anp StrEAM. A volume of illus- 
trations comprising thirty-two of the full-page pictures 
printed as supplements of Forest AND Stream. The 
volume includes the reproductions of the Audubon bird 
plates, some of big game pictures by Rungius, field 
scenes by Edmund Osthaus, hunting and fishin 
by Deming and Davison, and pictures of well-known 
yachts and water scenes. 

The plates are carefully printed on heavy coated 
and _eeey bound, making a most attractive volume. 
The size of the page is 16xll% inches. The cost of 
collection, sent postpaid, is $2. 


Log Cabins and Cottages. 


How to Build and Furnish Them. By William S. Wicks. 
New edition, enlarged. With 44 plates and many text 
illustrations. Price, L 

This work covers the field of building for the woods 
from the simplest shelters to the most elaborate cottages, 
cabins and houses. The details and directions are very 
specific and easily comprehended, and the illustrations 
are so numerous and so taking that one will be sure to 
find in them something to his taste. 


The American Angler’s Book. 


Combining the natural history of eporting fish, the 
art of taking them, with instructions in 7 shing, fly- 
making and rod-making, and directions for fish breeding. 
Description of salmon runs, inland trout fishing, etc. 
By Thad. Norris. Eighty illustrations on wood. Memor- 
rial gdition. Cloth, in royal 8vo. Price, $5.50 


American Fishes. 


A Popular Treatise upon the Game and Food Fishes of 
North America, with especial reference to habits and 
methods of capture. By G. Brown Goode, Assistant 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. With 
numerous illustrations. Cloth, 496 pages. Price. $3.50. 

The work covers nearly 500 pages, and is handsomely 
printed and profusely illustrated. It is intended for the 
use of the angler, the lover of nature, and the general 
reader, and not for naturalists. 


Fishing in American Waters. 


By Genio C. Scott. 208 illustrations. 
Price, $2.50. 


Cloth, 539 pages. 


scenes | 


aper | 


| papenion of this work. 





childhood to manhood; 
fishes and birds to a buffalo hunt. 
Illustrated. Price, $2. 


It was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Fred 
Mather to write of his fishing companions. The chapters 
were received with a warm welcome at the beginning, and 
have been of sustained interest. The “Men I Have 
Fished With” was among the most_popular series of 
papers ever presented to Forest AND STREAM readers. 


from the killing of little 
By Fred Mather. 


ether with a practical treatise on angling and fly- 
shing, and a full description of tools, tackle and im- 
lements. By James A. Henshall, M.D. Illustrated. 
loth, 470 pages. Price, 
Dr. Henshall’s monograph is the standard work on the 
black bass and all that relates to it. 


With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


By Edward A. Samuels. Cloth, 480 pages, 7x9% inches, 
147 illustrations. Price, $5. 


The author is known as one of the most devoted and 
expert salmon fishermen of America. For more than a 





uarter of a century he has made annual excursions to | t 
grows of five, which aids the eye of the scorer greatly. 
mi 


the famous salmon rivers of Canada and the trout lakes 
of New England. To his experience as a salmon angler 
he adds exceptional skill as an amateur photographer, 
aang, Soe, many seasons taken his photographic outfit 
wit 1 


ull-page plates, which are direct reproductions, by the 
half-tone process, of Mr. Samuels’ photographs. 


| Modern Fishculture in Fresh and | 


Salt Water. 


By Fred Mather, author of “Men I Have Fished With,” 
with a chapter of Whitefish Culture by Hon. Herschel 
Whitaker and a chapter on the Pike-Perch by James 
Nevin. Illustrated. Price, $2 


This work covers the entire field, including the culture 
of trout, salmon, shad, the basses, grayling, whitefish, 
pike, pickerel, mascalonge, postfish, smelt, crappies, 
white perch, pike-perch, oeaee pike, catfish, carp, 
alewives, sturgeon, yellow perch, codfish, tomcod, lo 
sters. With chapters on the parasites, diseases and ene- 
mies of fish; also frog culture, terrapins, number of eggs 
in different fish, table of number of eggs in various 
fishes, the working or blooming of ponds, fishways, fishes 
which guard their young, how fish find their own rivers, 
dynamiting a lake, to measure the flow of water. 

The purpose of the work is to give such practical in- 
structions as may enable the amateur to build his ponds 
and breed his trout or other fish after the most approved 
method and with the best possible promise of success. 


Angler’s Guide to Eastern Canada. 


By E. T. D. Chambers. Showing where to fish. Paper, 
122 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Favorite Flies and Their Histories. 


By Mary Orvis Marbury. Square octavo, 522 pages, 32 
colored plates, 6 engravings and 8 reproductions of 
photographs. Price, $5, postpaid. 

_ Mrs. Marbury is thoroughly enthusiastic over her sub- 

ect, “and after an introductory essay on “Insects, 

atural and Artificial,” etc., she gives the history of the 
various favorite flies, accompanied by letters from anglers 

relating to their use. e colored plates depict 17 

hackles, 18 salmorrflies, 48 lake flies, 185 trout flies and 

58 bass flies. 


The Leaping Ouananiche. 


What it is, where and how to catch it. 
McCarthy. Paper. 66 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Contents: What It Is. Where Found. When to 
Fish. How to Fish. After Sport at Lake St. John. 
Quananiche and Salmon Akin. 


By Eugene 


m into the woods, with special reference to the | 
The illustrations comprise 147 | 





Familiar Fish and How to Catch 
Them. 


A Practical Book on Fresh-Water Game Fish. By 
Eugene McCarthy. With an introduction by Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, and numerous illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


My Angling Friends. 


A Second Series of “Men I Have Fished With.” By 
Nee _ Cloth, 369 pages, with 13 illustrations. 
rice, $2. 


As the delightful character sketches which Mr. Mather 
wrote for Forest AND STREAM were among the best 


| things ever printed in that journal, so the volume made 


» of the first chapters of the series has had wide pop- 
ularity and taken a secure place among the classics of 
American angling literature. The welcome given that 
book has prompted the publication of a second one, con- 
—s almost all of the chapters not included in the 
rst. 


Where, How and Whea to Catch Fish 


| Comprising its complete scientific and life history, to- | 


on the Easr Coast of Florida. 


By William H. Gregg. With 100 engravings and 12 
colored illustrations of ens. 267 pagese Fran, 


The “Forest and Sueam” Trap Score 
Book. 


meets the needs of gun clubs and shooters in every par- 
ticular. The 150 sheets are heavily ruled—an advantage 
all scorers will appreciate, particularly when working in 
a dim light. The horizontal spaces are numbered from 
1 to 30. Broad perpendicular lines divide these into 


imilar heavy lines divide the perpendicular spaces into 
groups of six; thus the squads are distinguishable at a 
glance. 

The paper manifolds easily, and carbon sheets are 
placed in the book for that purpose. 

t contains the American Shooting Association Rules 
for Live-Bird Shooting, for Double Live-Bird Shooting, 
for Inanimate Target Shooting, Hurlingham Revised 
Live-Bird Rules for single and double rises, and the 
Rose System of dividing purses. Price, 


My Trap Scores. 


A pocket trapscore book, containing 50 pages of score 
sheets and the Interstate Association Rules for target 
and live-bird shooting, and for shooting under the Ser- 
_— System. The cover bears the title “My Trap 

cores,” and the pages, in number and form, are ar- 
ranged to make a complete record of the shooter’s doings 
at the traps. The pages are ruled to make a record of 
the place, date, weather conditions, number of traps, 
number of shooters, gun and load used, events, etc. e 
score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leather. 
Price, 0 cents. 


A Big-Game and Fish Map of New 
Brunswick. 


We_have had prepared by the official draughtsman of 
New Brunswick a map of that Province, giving the local- 
ities where big game—moose and caribou—are most 
abundant, and also the streams in which salmon are 
found, and the rivers and lakes which abound in trout. 


Canoe Handling and Sailing. 


The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations and’ Varieties, 
Practical Management and Care, and Relative Facts. 
4 Cc. Solger Vaux (“Dot”). Illustrated. Cloth, 
168 pages. Price, $1. New and revised edition, with 
additional matter. 

A complete manual for the management of the canoe. 
Ever: hing is made mpegs to the veriest novice, 
and Mr. aux proves himself one of those successful in- 
structors who communicate their own enthusiasm to 
their pupils. 


Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain 
and comprehensive directions for the construction © 
canoes, rowing and sailing boats and hunting craft. By 
W. P. Stephens. Cloth. Seventh and enlarged edition. 
264 pages. Numerous illustrations, and fifty plates in 
envelope. Price, $2. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 346 Broadway, New York 
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The Redver in Maine. 


PERSISTENT reports continue to come in, from 
sportsmen and guides, of the killing of consider- 
able numbers of beavers in the game belt, ac- 
cording to the law passed at the last session of 
the Legislature, and by permission of the com- 
missioners of fish and game. After years of 
effort, and the expenditure of thousands of dol- 
lars to enforce the law protecting these valuable 
fur animals, it is an outrage to render all that 
effort void because some timberland owner im- 
agines they are taking undue advantage of his 
absence at his luxurious city home, to destroy 
a few of his precious trees. 

If the owners of timberlands will see that 
scientific principles are followed in the cutting 
of the natural increase of their forestry, instead 
of leaving the lumberman to follow the dictates 
of his own desires by practically destroying the 
timber of an entire tract, he will do more for the 
continuance of his forest wealth than by the de- 
struction of the busy little animals that have cost 
the State so much, and ought to have the pro- 
.tection of the entire official machinery of the 
"State Game Department, that they may not be 
entirely killed off before it is too late. 

When one considers the centuries in which the 
beaver lived, in numbers hundreds where now 
are but individuals, and they never seriously in- 
jured the forestry of the State, the claim brought 
against them now when they are really so few, 
is absurd, and looks like a trumped-up charge to 
give some one an excuse for securing a lot. of 
beaver pelts. Let the beaver enjoy its inherent 
right to live, and if the selfish land owner can’t 
get his pound of flesh in any other way, if he’s 
so unfair as to demand it, let him, under the 





direction of competent officials, pay for the .re- | 
moval of the beavers to State lands, where they | 
shall have free privileges of life and activity, and | 
where they may enjoy freedom from persecution. | 


—Maine Sportsman. 


Big Fish, Big Price. 

Some ten years ago, in a village not fifty miles 
from Brooklyn Bridge, there was considerable 
rivalry as to who brought in the finest strings 
of trout." Among the lot who were striving for 
supremacy was my friend Dan C. He could 
generally tell of bigger strings and bigger trout 
than the others. 


Dan went off trout fishing one day, and just | 


outside of the village he espied a small Dutch 
boy, with a bean pole and a cord for a line, 
swishing a very large fish about in the creek. 
Dan saw that it was a trout of over three pounds 
weight. The boy told how he had got it stuck 
fast between two stepping stones in the creek 
and had struck it on the head with his pole, and 


then tied it to his line to have some fun with it. | 


It did not take Dan many minutes to catch that 
trout from the boy with a ten cent bait, and 


both went off happy. In a few hours Dan re- | 
turned, went into the grocery as cool as his ex- | 


citement would allow, and tried to make it ap- 


pear an-every-time-I-go-a-fishing occurrence to | 


catch a trout. The palm was at once awarded 


to him, and the fish spread a gleam of truth to | 


his sitting-on-a-barrel stories. 


After the boys had all seen it, he presented it | 


to the most popular gentleman in the village. 


That night the boys were in full force in the | 


back part of:the grocery, and Dan was reciting 
to them how he hooked the fish, the rushes for 
liberty it made, how he worked it up and down 
stream, the narrow escapes he had of losing it 
around a big boulder, how it got under a bank 


and sulked, then of how he had to get into the | 


creek up to his middle in water to keep clear 
of the brush, and finally how he led the prize 
to a little sandbank, got behind it, and threw it 


out on the bank. He had just finished his glow- | 
ing description when a big Dutch woman and a | 


little boy came into the back part of the store. 
The boy walked up to Dan, pointed his finger, | 
and said, “Him.” The woman held out the | 


ten cent bait, and addressed Dan: “Mishter 


eps the pig vish my poy catch vas ash pig 
sh vorth two tollar,” and she demanded the fish 
ow or two dollars, or she would make trouble 
for him for cheating her little boy. Dan forked 
out the two dollars. A. Mac. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
Bisio}> 
Calendar 
Jor 
1906 


pe BEST. RESOLUTION FOR 1906 
Is TO USE A 


STEEL 
FISHING 
IS ROD 


is you will never have one moment of doubt or anxiety about landing your A Calendar is an 


catch if you use a “BRISTOL.” Thousands of users all over the 
world testify to its superiority over any other rod. 

“Once a ‘BRISTOL’ user, always a ‘ BRISTOL’ enthusiast.”” It has 
the right amount of snappiness, tenacity and flexibility to make it a perfect 
rod for all around fishing. No bamboo or rod of any kind can compare 

' with it, and the only reason that every fisherman doesn’t use the ‘‘ BRIS- 
TOL” is because they haven't given it a trial. 


Write to-day for handsome free booklet “A Lucky Strike,’’ telling you all 
about the rod and containing many interesting fishing pictures. 


HE HORTON MF6, me, 84 Horton — Bristol, Conn. 
i= 


Gelephone 2255 Main Cable, Wilsails, W. V. C. 


WILSON @ SILSBY 


YACHT SAIL MAKERS | 
ROWE’S WHARF, aA aA BOSTON, MASS. 
We have furnished sails to the following prominent yachts: Constitution, Defender, Volunteer, Jubilee, Colonia, 


Independence, Ailsa, Navahoe, Weetamoe, Uncle Sam, Effort, Calypso, Flirt, Ariadne, Quissetta, Constance, 
Vergemere, Resolute, Chanticleer, Senta, Snapper, Raider, Little Haste, Sally’ Vil, Chloris, and many others. 


G. R. LILJEGREN, Gothenburg, Sweden, Is our authorized qpersepeatens 


absolute necessity 
in every home and 
office. Why not 
have a_ beautiful 
one? Send 10 cents 
to-day in silver for 
our handsomely 
colored calendar for 
1906. “€ “E “NE 








for all Evropean Countries 






















How To Build a Launch From Plans 


With general instructions for the care and running of gas engines. By Chas. G. Davis 
With 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 8 full-page plans. Price, postpaid, $1.50 


This is a practical and complete manual for the amateur builder of motor launches, It 
is written simply, clearly and understandingly by one who is a practical builder, and whose 
instructions are so definite and full that with this manual on hand the amateur may success- 
fully build his own craft. 

The second part of the work is devoted to the use and care of gas engines, and this 
chapter is so specific, complete and helpful that it should be studied by every user of such an 
engine. Mr. Davis has given usa book which should have a vast influence in promoting 
the popularity of motor launches. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 





THE COMPLETE SPORTSMAN. 


By HOWLAND GASPER. 
Cloth, Royal Octavo, 277 pages, 17 illustrations. 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 
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"MODERN TRAINING. | THE POCKET KENNEL RECORD. 


Handling and Kennel Management. By B. Waters. Il- | Morocco. Price, 50 cents. 
lustrated. Cloth, 873 pages. Price, $2. . ee 
‘ The “Pocket Kennel Record” is, as its name implies, a 
This treatise is after the modern professional system of | handy book for the immediate record of all events oe 
ne. It combines the excellence of both the suasive | transactions which take place away from home, intended 
nd force systems of education, and contains an exhaus- | to relieve the owner from the risk of trusting any im- 
rane description of the uses and "abuses of the spike collar. portant matter to his memory. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 

























































126 ee FOREST AND STREAM. 
HANDBOOK OF 


Tarpon and Florida Tackle 


Will be ready about January 8th, 1906. Will be sent to anyone interested upon 
receipt of their name. 
f interested, should be pleased to have you call and examine our stock. 


WILLIAM MILLS @ SON, 21 Park Place, New York 


[JAN. 27, 1906. 


THREE CATALOGUES 


FISHING TACKLE and 
33 SUMMER SPORTS 3 3 


GUN GOODS and 
WINTER SPORTS 


CAMERAS, KODAKS and 





THOS. J. CONROY 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


TC Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods | New York 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 
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ES Goat 


$50 
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line. Sold for $3.50. 


Before buying a STEEL ROD. 


I am clearing out 500 Steel Rods, cork grips 
only. Bait Rods, 6%, 7%, 8% feet; Fly 
Rods, 9 and ro feet. 


$2.75, 


Postage, Io cents extra. 


Also 100 gross Trout Flies, six assorted on 
card, at 6c. per card. 


CHARLES DISCH, sroonern. sy. 


Send for Tackle Catalogue. 





BASS AND TROUT FELIES | 


Only maker in America who mounts flies on "hair loop snells. 


JOHN NORMAN, 4502 Ste. Catherine, Montreal, Canada 


P. S.—Write him. 


The Practical Poultry Keeper. 


By Louis Wright. Eight colored plates and 37 other 


illustrations. Cloth, 311 pages. Price, $2. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Gold Medal, Highest Award, St. Louis, 1904 
Gold Medal, Highest 


A Patent Fishing Reel, made of hard sheet metal, with an automatic drag, 
spool 3% inch diameter. holding 200 yds. of line, winding line as fast as a mult 
and has more power. The automatic drag, when fish is running, allows no slack 


JULIUS VOM HOFE 
No. 351 South Fifth Street, - - . = . 
All genuine reels bear my name. No branch store in any city. Send for catalogue. 





| Gray and Scarlet. 








| 28 
John Street 


Wom HorFeE, 


95 and 97 Fulton Street, New York. 


EstTaBLisHED 1867, 


QOS” Celebrated Manufacturer of High Grade RODS AND REELS 


And Dealer in Fishing Tackle. 


Gold Medal Highest Award Buffalo, 1901. 
Gold Medal Highest Award St. Louis, 1904. 
On receipt of 4 cents in United States stamps we will send our 110-page catalogue. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Award, Chicago, 1893 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SHOOTING JACKET 


Three Grades: 

$3.00 $.4.50 $6.00 

GUARANTEED all wool, seamless, elastic, 
close-fitting, but not binding, comfortable and 
convenient. Designed especially for duck shoot- 
ers, trapshooters, etc., but suitable for all out- 
door purposes. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Made only in three colors—Dead Grass, Oxford 


Send for one of our catalogues. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 













es Dixon’s 
Special Graphite No. 635 


will stop “leading” in shotgun and rifle 












rreis. 
Booklet 52P and sample on request. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS 


One or all for the asking. ee 
a ee ae a 


We have everything in Guns, Fishing Tackle, ob 
Photographic and Athletic Goods. 
SuperIonR QUALITY. Lowest PRIces, 


SPORTING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY. 


VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE } :: 


277 and 279 Wabash Avenue, 
35, 37 and 39 Van Buren Street, ha 
CHICAGO, ILL. fo 


We have our own repair shop and do all 
repairs to guns and fishing tackle. 


WM. LYMAN’S i 
RAPID FIRING TARGETS § “ 
FOR RIFLES. ter 

25 Yards, price, 15c. per dozen. be 


50 Yards, price, 25c. per dozen. 
Canoe Ripce, Pa. 


The Lyman Targets received. They are the best I ever ful 
saw. Cnartes Kino, Gunsmith. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York, Ge 


When a dealer says that some other Spoon Bait 
is as good as G. M. Skinner’s, he acknowledges 
that oe o%e 


G. M. SKINNER’S 
IS THE STANDARD.§ ;. 


For Sale by all Dealers in SPORTING GOODS. me 


A Convenience Appreciated § *" 
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Gold Lion Cocktails} = 
Delicious Old Blends. pa 

Ready to Serve. . 


The demand for Gold Lion Cock- pl 
tails by the Gentleman Sportsman is § th 
such that these goods are now put up B ™ 
in protected packages convenient to 
pack. 

A cut of the Gold Lion marks every § co: 


package of the genuine. an 
Seven varieties : an 
Manhattan, Vermouth, Dry Gin, Whiskey, Tom Gis th 
Martini and the American. th 
‘o be had in glass only—Large and small bottles. 
At Hotels, Cafés, Drug Stores and wherever liquors an 
are sold. ha 


THE COOK & BERNHEIMER CO., 
Makers, New York. 
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Terms, $3 a Year. 10 Cts. a Copy. 
Six Months, $1.50. 








The object of this journal will be to studiously 
promote a healthful interest in outdoor recre- 
ation, and to cultivate a refined taste for natural 


objects, Announcement in first number of 
Forest AND Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Beginning with Jan. 1, 1906, the subscription 
price of Forest AND STREAM is $3.00 per year; 
$1.50 for six months; $1 for four months. 

All subscriptions now on our books which 
have been paid at the $4.00 rate, and which run 
for any period into 1906, will be extended pro 
rata to conform to the changed price. 





NEXT WEEK. 
THE issue of ForEST AND STREAM of next week, 
February 3, will be a special monthly magazine 


number, enlarged to fifty-two pages. Among the 


contents will be an account of a sportsman’s win- 
ter in Florida, and the illustrations of the num- 
ber will largely be devoted to picturing Florida. 
Among the other illustrations will be a wonder- 
ful flash-light photograph of wild deer by Hon. 
George Shiras, 3d, whose achievements with the 
camera on game are the most notable successes 
in this difficult field. . 


IN CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PARKS. 


THE advocates of national parks, game refuges 
and game reserves—whether State or National— 
have strong arguments in favor of the establish- 
ment of such refuges in the fact that they abso- 
lutely protect the game within their boundaries 
and that the game soon comes to understand per- 
fectly well that certain localities are safe for it 
in case of disturbance. Just as a startled deer 
Tuns up the mountain side, or a flushed bevy of 
quail takes to the swamp, so disturbed game 
hastens within a game refuge if it can. 

In a report from Walter Fry, Park Ranger of 
the Sequoia and National Parks in California, 
dated Jan. 7, this fact is noted, together with 
much other interesting information about these 
parks, 

It is obvious that until a popular sentiment in 
favor of its protection is aroused among the peo- 
ple residing in the neighborhood of such a refuge, 
the abundance of game within its borders fur- 
nishes a continual temptation to lawless or 
thoughtless hunters to invade it and kill the game. 
Then, too, in many of these national refuges, the 
Winter’s snow drives the game down to the lower 
country, and often outside the lines of the refuge, 
and hunters understanding this, lie in wait for 
and destroy it in great numbers. This has been 
the case in the Sequoia National Park; and in 
the Grant National Park, which is of smaller size 
and where the snow within the last few months 
has fallen to the depth of five feet, all living 
things have been driven down into the valleys and 
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out of the park, so that during the winter there 
is practically no game there. 

Since sheep have been kept out of the Sequoia 
Park, grouse and mountain quail have become 
much more plentiful. There is nothing more 
destructive to ground nesting birds than sheep, 
which trample the nests, eggs and young birds. 
The valley quail, which live at a lower altitude, 
are decreasing in numbers on account of the con- 
stant pursuit by man and the destruction of their 
eggs by the digger squirrels. 

Wild ducks, wild pigeons—the band-tail spe- 
cies—and doves are all abundant in winter in and 
near the Sequoia Park. The larger game, con- 
sisting of deer, lions and coyotes, has increased 
recently. Since the season of 1902 deer have 
greatly decreased in the territiories without the 
park, but they are much more numerous within 
it. During the spring and summer they scat- 
ter over the outside country, but: when the hunt- 
ing begins they retreat to the park, seeming to 
recognize that there they are safe. There is a 
considerable increase in the number of bears in 
the park. 

As noticed some months ago, twenty-two of the 
tule elk from the Miller & Lux ranch, were cap- 
tured last autumn and transferred to the Sequoia 
National Park. Of these four have died from 
bruises, leaving eighteen which now seem to be 
doing well. They are being carefully watched 
by the rangers, who fear that the lions may at- 
tack them. This is a real danger, and the lions 
should be destroyed. They add nothing to the 
attractions of the park but may do much harm. 


THE FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM. 


MaRSHALL FieEtp, of Chicago, who died last 
week, was one of the very few well known rich 
men in this country who was never subjected to 
criticism, either on account of his wealth or the 
means by which it was acquired. He made his 
money honestly by hard work, careful living and 
great business shrewdness, and notwithstanding 
its vastness this wealth never appeared to excite 
the envy or hostility of others. 

Like many other rich men—who are not so well 
thought of as he was—Mr. Field gave liberally to 
good objects. The founding and endowment of 
the Field Columbian Museum of Chicago is the 
best-known and the largest of such donations. It 
is One thing to give money to found a great insti- 
tution, but it is quite another thing to select the 
man or men who shall have the dispensing of 
these large funds. Though a young institution, 
the work done at the Field Museum in investiga- 
tion and in the collection and exhibition of speci- 
mens stands very high, and that it has attained 
sO great a measure of success is due not less to 
Mr. Field’s liberality of donation than to Mr. 
Field’s judgment of men. The same capacity 


_ which enabled him to see that he was well served 
in business matters, also enabled him to select 
with rare discretion the director and trustees of 
his museum, and how excellent these selections 
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were the event has proved. The beauty and use- 
fulness of the collections in the museum now 
housed in one of the old World’s Fair buildings 
in Jackson Park are very impressive. 

Besides this foundation, which will always be 
a memorial to Marshall Field and one of con- 
stantly increasing importance, he made liberal 
donations of land to the Chicago University. 


TuaT Massachusetts and Rhode Island should 
continue to permit the snaring of ruffed grouse 
is one of the anomalies of game protection. As 
Dr. T. S. Palmer well puts it, the license to snare 
game birds, while ostensibly for the benefit of the 
farmer’s boy, is, as a matter of fact, all in sup- 
port of the professional trapper, who sets his 
snares on farm Jands with or without permis- 
sion, and sends his birds to market. No one 
would wish to take away the privileges of the 
boy; if the snaring done by him were the end 
of it, there would be no necessity of prohibition; 
but the grouse taken by the boy are few com- 
pared with those of the market snarer; and the 
interests of the boy are, by comparison, negligible. 
Massachusetts has gone so far in the direction 
of cutting off the local market for game, it would 
seem that the Legislature might without great 
effort be persuaded to cut off the market snaring. 

x 
It is a decided satisfaction to record the ap- 


pointment of Dr. Tarleton H. Bean to the office 
of State Fishculturist of New York. Dr. Bean’s 
attainments as an ichthyologist, his long experi- 
ence in fishculture and his practical knowledge of 
all that pertains to fish and fishing, and fish 
breeding and rearing, equip him in a peculiar de- 
gree for the work before him. He brings to the 
place the qualities essential to the administration 
of its affairs in an intelligent, business-like and 
successful way. 


x 

SoME months ago we had a spirited discussion 
of Kipling’s “Red Gods,” and of the fidelity to 
nature of the poet’s characterization in the 
famous lines: 

“Do you know that racing stream, 

With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the end?” 

As a reminiscence of the “Red Gods” contro- 
versy, Mr. C. E. E. Ussher sends us an excel- 
lent photograph, reproduced on the cover, of a 
log jam at the notch of the Montreal River, near 
Lake Temiscaming, on the line of the Canadian 


Pacific Railway. 
x 


THAT under certain conditions trees may servé 
as compasses is very strikingly illustrated in the 
photographs sent us by Mr. W. B. Cabot, of 
Boston, showing the barren ground country of 
northern Labrador. The prevailing winds which 
sweep over this melancholy waste being from the 
northwest, the spruce trees develop toward the 
southeast and their branches give infallible indi- 
cation of direction. This is a mode of tree 
growth familiar in many places near the sea and 
in the vicinity of the Great Lakes. 
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In the Lodges of the Blackfeet. 


X.—The Killing of a Bear. 


Towarp the end of April we abandoned the 
trading post. Berry intended to resume freight- 
ing to the mines as soon as the steamboats began 
to arrive, and moved his family into Fort Ben- 
ton. Thither also went Sorrel Horse and his out- 
fit. The Bloods and Blackfeet moved north to 
summer on the Belly and Saskatchewan rivers. 
Most of the Piegans trailed over to Milk River 
and the Sweet-grass Hills country. The band 
with which I was connected, the Small Robes, 
pulled out for the foot of the Rockies, and I went 
with them. I had purchased a lodge, and half a 
dozen pack and train animals to transport our 
outfit, We had a Dutch oven, two fry pans, a 
couple of small kettles, and some tin and iron 
tableware, of which Nat-ah’-ki was very proud. 
Our commissary consisted of one sack of flour, 
some sugar, salt, beans, coffee, bacon and dried 
apples. I had plenty of tobacco and cartridges. 
We were rich; the world was before us. When 
the time came to move I attempted to help pack 
our outfit, but Nat-ah’-ki stopped me at once. 

_“Aren’t you ashamed,” she said. “This is my 
work; go up in front there and ride with the 
chiefs. I'll attend to this.” 

I did as I was ordered to do. After that I rode 
ahead with the big men, or hunted along by the 
way, and at evening on arriving at camp there 
was our lodge set up. a pile of fuel beside it, a 
bright fire within over which the evening meal 
was being prepared. The girl and her mother 
had done it all, and when everything was in order 
the latter went away to the lodge of her brother, 
with whom she lived. We had many visitors, 
and I was constantly being asked to go and feast 
and smoke with this one and that one. Our store 
of provisions did not last long, and we soon were 
reduced to a diet of meat straight. Every one 
was contented with that but I; how I did long 
at times for an apple pie, for some potatoes even. 
I often dreamed that I was the happy possessor 
of some candy. 

Leaving the abandoned fort we followed up the 
Marias, then its most northern tributary, the Cut- 
bank River, until we came to the pines at the foot 
of ihe Rockies. Here was game in vast numbers, 
not many buffalo nor antelope just there, but 
elk, deer, mountain sheep and moose were even 
-more plentiful than I had seen them south of the 
Missouri. As for bears, the whole country was 
torn up by them. None of the women would 
venture out after fuel or poles for lodge or tra- 
vois without an escort. Many of the hunters 
never molested a grizzly, the bear being regarded 
as a sort of medicine or sacred animal, many be- 

lieving that it was really a human being. It was 
commonly called Kyai’-yo, but the medicine pipe 











men were obliged when speaking of it to call it 
Pah’ksi-kwo-yi, sticky mouth. They, too, were 
the only ones who could take any of the skin of 
a bear, and then merely a strip for a head band 
or pipe wrapping. It was allowable, however, for 
anyone to use the bear’s claws for a necklace or 
other ornament. Some of the more adventurous 
wore a three or four-row necklace of their own 
killing, of which they were very proud. 

One morning with Heavy Breast I went up on 
the divide between Cutbank and Milk River. He 
said that we could easily ride through the pines 
there to the foot of a bare mountain where there 
were always more or less sheep. We wanted 
some meat, and at that season the mountain rams 
were even in better order than were the buck an- 
telope on the plains. We found broad game 
trails running through the timber, and soon came 
near the inner edge of it. Dismounting and se- 
curing our horses, we went on carefully, and in 
a few moments could see, through the interlacing 
branches of the pines, a good-sized band of big- 
horn, all rams, trailing across the shell rock at 
the foot of a cliff. I let Heavy Breast have the 
first shot. and he missed altogether. Before he 
could reload I managed to get two of the ani- 
mals with my Henry. Both were very large ones 
with some little fat on their ribs, and having all 
the meat we cared to pack. we loaded our horses 
and started homeward. Passing out of the pines 
we Saw, some four or five hundred yards dis- 
tant, a large grizzly industriously tearing up the 
sod on the bare hillside, in search of a gopher, 
or ants’ nest. 

“Let us kill him,’ I exclaimed. 

“Ok-yi’,” (come on) said Heavy Breast, but 
with an inflection which meant, “All right, but 
it’s your proposition, not mine.” 

We rode along in the edge of the timber down 
under the hill, my companion praying, promising 
the Sun an offering, and begging for success. At 
the foot of the hill we turned into a deep coulée 
and followed it up until we thought we were quite 
near to the place where we had seen the bear; 
then we rode up out of it, and, sure enough, there 
was the old fellow not fifty yards away. He saw 
us as quickly as we did him, sat up on his 
haunches and wiggled his nose as he sniffed the 
air.- We both fired and with a hair-lifting roar 
the bear rolled over, biting and clawing at his 
flank where a bullet had struck him, and then 
springing to his feet he charged us open-mouthed 
We both urged our horses off to the north, for it 
was not a wise thing to turn back down the hill. 
I fired a couple of shots at the old fellow as fast 
as I could, but without effect. The bear mean- 
time had covered the ground with surprisingly 
long bounds, and was already quite close to the 
heels of my companion’s horse. I fired again and 
made another miss, and just then Heavy Breast, 
his saddle and sheep meat parted company with 





the fleeing pony; the cinch, an old worn rawhide 
band, had broken. 

“Hai ya’, my friend!” he cried, pleadingly, as 
he soared up in the air, still astride the saddle. 
Down they came with a loud thud not two steps 
in front of the onrushing bear, and that animal, 
with a dismayed and frightened “woof,” turned 
sharply about and fled back toward the timber, I 
after him. I kept firing and firing, and finally 
by a lucky shot broke his back bone; it was easy 
then to finish him with a deliberately aimed bul- 
let in the base of the brain. When it was all over 
I suddeniy remembered how ridiculously Heavy 
Breast had appeared soaring on a horseless sad- 
dle, and how his eyes bulged as he called upon 
me for aid. I began to laugh and it seemed as if 
I never could stop. My companion had come up 
beside me and stood, very solemn, looking at me 
and the bear. 

“Do not laugh, my friend,” he said. “Do not 
laugh. Rather, pray the good Sun, make sacrifice 
to him, that when you are sometimes hard 
pressed by the enemy, or such another one as he 
lying here, you may as fortunately escape as did 
I. Surely, the Sun listened to my prayer. I 
promised to sacrifice to him, intending to hang up 
that fine white blanket I have just bought. I 
will now do better. I will hang up the blanket 
and my otter skin cap.” 

The bear had a fine coat of fur, and I deter- 
mined to take it and have it tanned. Heavy 
Breast took my horse in order to catch his, which 
had run out of sight into the valley, and I set 
to work. It was no small task, for the bear was 
quite fat, and I wanted to get the hide off as clean 
as possible. Long before I accomplished it my 
friend returned with his animal, dismounted a 
little way off, sat down, filled and lighted his 
pipe. 

“Help me,” I said, after he had smoked. “I’m 
getting tired.” 

“Il cannot do so,” said he. “It is against my 
medicine; my dream forbade me to touch a bear.” 

We arrived in camp betimes, and hearing me 
ride up beside the lodge, Nat-ah’-ki hurried out. 

“Kyai-yo’!’ she exclaimed, seeing the bear 
skin. “Kyai-yo’!” she again exclaimed, and hur- 
ried back inside. 

I thought that rather strange, for when I came 
in from a hunt she always insisted upon unpack- 
inf and unsaddling my mount, and leading the 
animal over to the lodge of a boy who took care 
of my little band. After I had done this I went 
inside; a dish of boiled boss ribs, a bowl of soup 
were ready for me. As I ate I told about the 
day’s: hunt, but when I described how Heavy 
Breast had sailed through the air and how he 
looked when he cried out to me, Nat-ah’-ki did 
not laugh with me. I thought that strange, also, 
for she was so quick to see the comical side of 
things. 
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“It is a fine hide,” I concluded; “long, thick, 
dark hair. I wish you would tan it for me.” 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “I knew you would ask 
that as soon as I saw it. Have pity on me, for 
1 cannot do it. I cannot touch it: ~Only here and 
there is a woman, or even a man, who through 
the power of their medicine can handle a bear 
skin. To others who attempt it some great mis- 
fortune befalls; sickness, even death. None of 
us here would dare to tan the skin. There is a 
woman of the Kut-ai’-im-iks (Do-not-laugh 
band) who would do it for you, another in the 
Buffalo-chip band; yes, there are several, but they 
are all far away.” 

I said no more about it, and after a while went 
out and stretched the skin, by pegging it to the 
ground. Nat-ah’-ki was uneasy, repeatedly com- 
ing out to watch me for a moment, and then hur- 
rying inside again. I kept on at work; there was 
still a lot of fat on the skin; try as I would I 
could not get it all off. I was pretty greasy and 
tired of my job when night came. 

I awoke soon after daylight. Nat-ah’-ki was 
already up and out. I could hear her praying 
near the lodge, telling the Sun that she was about 
to take the bearskin, flesh and tan it. She begged 
her God to have mercy on her; she did not want 
to; she feared to touch the unclean thing, but 
her man wished it to be worked into a soft robe. 

“Oh, Sun!” she concluded, “help me, protect 
me from the evil power of the shadow (the spirit, 
or soul) of this bear. I will sacrifice to you. Let 
my good health continue, give us all, my man, 
my mother, my relatives, me, give us all long life, 
happiness; let us live to be old.” 

My first thought was to call out and say that 
she need not tan the skin, that I really did not 
care for a bear robe after all; but I concluded 
that it would be well for her to do the work. If 
she did not learn that there was nothing ‘in the 
malevolent influence of the bear’s spirit, she would 
at least beget confidence in herself and her medi- 
cine. So I lay still for a while, listening to the 
quick chuck-chuck of her flesher as it stripped 
meat and fat from the skin. After a little she 
came in, and seeing that I was awake, built a fire 
for the morning meal. As soon as it began to 
burn she washed herself in half a dozen waters, 
and then, placing some dried sweet grass on a 
few live coals, she bent over its fragrant smoke, 
rubbing her hands in it. 

“What are you doing?” I asked. 
ing sweet grass this early?” 

“I purify myself,” she replied. “I am fleshing 
the bearskin. I am going to tan it for you.” 

“Now, that is kind,” I told her. “When we go 
to Fort Benton I will get you the prettiest. shawl 


“Why burn- 


_I can find, and is there any sacrifice to be made? 


Tell me, that I may furnish it.” 

The littke woman was pleased. She smiled hap- 
pily, and then became very serious. Sitting down 
by my side she bent over and whispered: 

“I have prayed. I have promised a sacrifice for 
you and for me. We must’give something good. 
You have two short guns (revolvers) ; can you 
not spare one? and I, I will give my blue cloth 
dress,” 


The blue cloth dress! her most cherished pos- 
session, seldom worn but often taken from its 
parfleche covering, smoothed out, folded, re- 
folded, admired and then put away again. Surely, 
if she could part with that I could afford to lose 
one of my six-shooters. One of them—they were 
the old Colt cap and ball affairs—had a trick of 
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discharging all the chantbers at once. Yes, I 
would give that. So, after breakfast we went 
out a little way from camp and hung our offer- 
ings in a tree, Nat-ah’-ki praying while I climbed 
up and securely fastened them to a_ sturdy 
branch. All that day women of the camp came 
and stared at the tanner of the bearskin, some 
begging her to quit the work at once, all pro- 
phesying that she would in some way have bad 
luck. But she heeded them not, and in the course 
of four or five days I had a large, soft bear rug 
with which I promptly covered our couch. But 
there it seemed it could not remain if I cared to 
have any visitors, for none of my friends would 
enter the lodge while it was inside. I was obliged 
to store it away under a couple of rawhides be- 
hind our home. 


We remained on the Cutbank River until about 
the first of June. The flies were becoming trou- 
blesome and we moved out.on the plains where 
they were not nearly as plentiful. Swinging over 
the ridge we went down the course of Milk 
River several days’ journey, finally camping for 
a time just north of the east butte of the Sweet- 
grass Hills, where the rest of the Piegans were 
staying. There was much coming and going of 
visitors between the two camps. We learned that 
a great scandal had occurred in the Do-not-laugh 
band soon after leaving the Marias. Yellow Bird 
woman, the young and pretty wife of old Look- 
ing Back, had run away with a youth named Two 
Stars. It was thought that they had gone north 
to the Bloods or Blackfeet, and the husband had 
started in pursuit of them. There was much talk 
about the affair, much conjecture ‘as to what 
would be the end of it. We soon learned. 

One evening Nat-ah’-ki informed me that 
the guilty couple had arrived from the north, 
and were in the lodge of a young friend 
of theirs. They had eluded the husband when 
he arrived in the Blood camp, and doubled back 
south. He would probably go on to the Black- 
foot camp in search of them, and they, mean- 
while, were going on to visit the Gros Ventres. 
After a time they hoped he would give up the 
chase, and then, by paying him heavy damages, 
they would be allowed to live together in peace. 
The very next morning, however, soon after sun- 
rise, Our camp was aroused by a woman’s pierc- 
ing terror-stricken shrieks. Everyone sprang 
from bed and ran out, the men with their 
weapons, thinking that perhaps some enemy was 
attacking us. But no, ’twas Yellow Bird woman 
who shrieked, her husband had found and seized 
her as she was going to the stream for water, he 
had her by one wrist and was dragging her to 
the lodge of our chief, the woman hanging back, 
crying and struggling to get loose. Breakfast 
was prepared in the lodges, but that morning the 
camp was very quiet. There was no singing, no 
laughter, no talking, even the children were still. 
I remarked upon it to the little woman. 

“Hush,” she said, “she is to be pitied; I think 
something dreadful is about to happen.” 

Presently we heard the camp crier shouting out 
that there was to be a council in Big Lake’s—our 
chief’s—lodge, and he called over the names of 
those requested to be present; medicine pipe men, 
mature hunters and warriors, wise old men. One 
by one they went over to the place; a profound 
silence settled over the camp. 

We had our breakfast and I had smoked a 
couple of pipes when the camp crier was again 
heard: “All women! all women!” he shouted. 
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“You are to assemble at once at the lodge of our 
chief, where a punishment is about to take place. 
A woman has been guilty of infidelity; you are 
to witness what happens to one who so disgraces 
her husband, her relatives and herself.” 

I imagine that few women wanted to go, but 
following the camp crier were the Crazy Dog 
band of the All Friend Society, camp police, as 
it were, who went from lodge to lodge and or- 
dered the women out. As one raised the flap of 
our doorway Nat-ah’-ki sprang over to me and 
grasped me convulsively. 

“Come,” said the policeman, looking in. “Come, 
hurry! Didn’t you hear the call?” 

“She is no longer a Piegan,” I said quietly, al- 
though I felt angry enough. “She is a white 
woman now, and she does not go.” 

I thought. there might be some argument about 
the matter, but there was none; the man dropped 
the door flap and went away without a word. 

We waited in surprise. “What are they going 
to do?” I asked. “Kill her or—the other thing?” 

Nat-ah’-ki shuddered and did not answer, cling- 
ing to me more closely than ever. Suddenly we 
heard again those piercing shrieks; then again 
all was silence until a man, our chief, began to 
talk. 

“Kyi!” he said. “You all here standing, have 
witnessed what befalls one who proves untrue 
to her husband. It is a great crime, unfaithful- 
ness. In the long ago our fathers counciled to- 
gether as to what should be the punishment of a 
woman who brought sorrow and shame to the 
lodge of her man and her parents, And as they 
decided should be done, so has it been done to 
this woman to-day that all you witnessing it may 
take warning. She is marked with a mark she 
will bear as long as she lives. Wherever she 
goes people will look and laugh and say: ‘Ha, a 
cut-nosed woman! There goes a woman of loose 
character; isn’t she pretty!” 

Then, one after another, several men made lit- 
tle speeches, each one to the same effect, and 
when they had finished the chief told the people 
to disperse. The woman in the case went to the 
river to wash her bleeding face; her nose had 
been cut off. From the bridge to the lip it had 
been entirely removed with one deep concaved 
slash. She was a horrible sight, an animated 
human skull. 

The youth? He had hurried away to his own 
camp and lodge as soon as the woman was 
caught. Nothing was said nor done to him. In 
that we civilized and uncivilized people are alike. 
The woman always suffers but the man goes 
free. 

“You see,” Nat-ah’-ki told me, “the woman 
was not to blame; she had always loved Two 
Stars, but he is very poor and her bad father 
made her go to bad old Looking Back, who had 
already five women, and is very mean and cruel. 
to them. Oh, I pity her.” 

Watter B. ANDERSON.. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Mild Winter. 


It is proper that it should be put on record in 
Forest AND STREAM that this winter, so far, has 
been the mildest in the memory of man. I was 
in Prospect Park last Sunday and the conditions 
there reminded me of a day in spring. The grass 
was springing up fresh and green, the buds were 
swelling on the trees and the air was actually 
balmy. I looked around to see if there were any 
robins in view, and it would not have surprised 
me in the least had I heard a song sparrow sing. 
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A NOTABLE QUARTETTE OF ANGLERS. 


From the Park I went to Coney Island. There 
the sea was shimmering in the golden sunlight 
and the smooth, gentle rollers that reached the 
shore were suggestive of June rather than Janu- 
ary. One felt almost tempted to go in for a swim. 
Altogether the day was the most extraordinary 
I ever saw for this season of the year. 

I should think that the weather prophets must 
be feeling pretty bad. Not a few of them, en- 
couraged by the goings on of Boreas and the Ice 
King last winter and the winter before, came out 
in November with some dire predictions. And 
for the very day I have been writing about one 
of the fraternity, better known than the rest, 
actually predicted a blizzard. I repeat they must 
be feeling pretty bad. But why, O why, don’t 
they try to strike a law of averages in their pre- 
dictions? As a rule, they are all for hard 
weather, Perhaps they think they would not be 
listened to with so much attention unless they 
had something startling to foretell. If so, they are 
probably right, for it is an indisputable fact that 
men are far more interested in bad or evil report 
than good. Anyhow, the business of weather 
prophecy is a melancholy one. If occasionally 
the prophet hits the mark, men, instead of feeling 
grateful to him, rather regard him with resent- 
ment, as in some way responsible for the suffer- 
ing or inconvenience which hard weather entails. 
Then when he doesn’t hit the mark (which is at 
least nine times out of ten) he is held up to pub- 
lic ridicule and this, together with his own dis- 
appointment, must be really a terrible load to 
bear. No wonder weather prophets grow prema- 
turely gray and go about generally with the air 
of men who are hardly used by fate and the world 
at once. FRANK MOooNAN. 

New York, Jan. 22. 


A Trip to Popocatepetl. 


HaAvinc resided in this city four years without 
accompanying any one of at least four expedi- 
tions which during that time have ascended to 
the historic crater, I was agreeably surprised 
when an old hunting chum and another friend 
invited me to be one of a party to attempt to 
scale the great volcano. 

This is no despicable feat at any time, but 
now, in mid-winter, it appeared even at a dis- 
tance to be a hazardous undertaking. No time 
was to be lost if we wished to avail ourselves 
of the two feast days which had been selected. 
The necessary arrangements were completed by 
telegraphing to the little town of Ameca for 
horses and guides to be in readiness for the 
morrow. We outfitted with canned provisions, 
an oilcloth, three heavy woolen blankets, an 
alpenstock with iron hook on one end and a spike 
on the other, heavy woolen inner clothing, a pair 
of very dark goggles and a green veil to protect 
the face from the cutting wind. 

In the morning we met at the San Lazaro 
station of the Moreloz Railroad and were off at 
8:15 for Ameca. At this season of the year 
everything is as dry as a powder house, so we 
suffered with the dust until our arrival at 11:30. 
The expedition had been organized by a Swiss 
friend, who was familiar with the work, having 
made the ascent with Baron Waldstein, the nat- 
uralist, some four years before. We found, how- 
ever, that our friend had been suddenly indis- 
posed and very reluctantly had been counselled 
to remain behind. No one in our party having 
any knowledge of the trip before us and four- 
sixths of us being ignorant of the Spanish lan- 
guage, I, as the elder'of the remaining two, be- 
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came the captain by acclamation—of one voice. 
Our party was composed as follows: Messrs. 
Marcel Monnier, of the Jura, France; R. Walder, 
of Zurich, Switzerland; B. B. Kelley (formerly 
of Boston), City of Mexico; H. K. I. Williams, 
New York city; Frank L. Stott, of Stottville, 
N. Y., and myself. 


On reaching Ameca we proceeded to the store 
of Don Juan Noriega, who, besides arranging for 
the guides and horses, also keeps on sale every- 
thing one may require; in fact, he gives all neces- 
sary instructions, and what is of paramount im- 
portance, he sees that only known thieves go with 
you as guides. To these he gives a few sharp 
words of admonition when they start, and you 
may thus be sure you will make the trip without 
harm, from your own guides at least. 

Strangers have been murdered in these moun- 
tains, but now such occurrences are rare; besides, 
as I have said, only known rascals now go with 
you, and these would -be exterminated by the 
authorities directly anything happened to a party 
in their charge. Don Juan has lived at Ameca 
for thirtv-six years and knows everyone of these 
bandits, and he picks out the best only; in fact. 
it would be difficult to make the ascent were it 
not for the kind offices of the genial Don Juan. 

By the arrangements I made for our party of 
six, two guides on horseback were employed to 
accompany us to the snow and horse limit; four 
Indians as guides in the snow ascent, two pack 
animals and saddle horses. for the party; the 
guides on horseback bringing two Indians to look 
after their animals as well as the food for them- 
selves, keeping, however, an eye to the crumbs 
of our table. 


At 1:45 we were in the saddle, and starting at 
a six-mile pace we left the valley in about three 
quarters of an hour and began the tedious ascent 
to the rancho, or camping ground, for the night. 
The reins were given the horses here and they 
slowly picked their way up the toilsome ash beds, 
making frequent stops for breath in the more 
abrupt places. Steadily we toiled on, frequently 
dismounting to rest the weary horses, but finding 
this easier to observe in another than to practice. 
Not wishing to spoil my projected fun for the 
morrow, I returned tc the saddle much the wiser 
for my short tramp. 

Our Swiss friend was destined to be the un- 
lucky man of the expedition, for in pushing up 
the ascent on foot, he came too near the strictly 
business quarter of a mule, and anyone familiar 
with the natural history of this quadruped, as 
described by Josh Billings, will at once be en- 
abled to account for the sticking plaster and the 
puffy appearance on Mr. Walder’s cheek. 

Soon after this little incident a shout in the 
advance warned us that we were nearing our 
quarters for the night, and at 6:20 P.M. we ar- 
rived at the rancho. This rancho is composed of 
two crude board houses, one a plant for treating 
the crude sulphur taken out of the crater during 
the summer months, while the other is used as a 
shelter from the cutting wind and frost. 

We at once made an old-fashioned camp fire 
in the middle of the hut, and after a hearty meal 
prepared our couches on a platform about eight 
inches from the ground. Then organizing a re- 
lief guard for the night, we turned in. Here we 
began to feel the effects of the great ‘elevation, 
3,800 metres above sea level (three feet, three 
and six-sixteenths inches to the metre). Those 
who had the strongest lungs suffered most, as 
the thinness of the air breathed but imperfectly 
filled them. 


It is well to note for the benefit of those de- 
siring to make this ascent that they should en- 
tirely discard spirits and coffee until the return 
from the crater. Tea, medium strong, is the best 
beverage; and it is just as well to eat nothing 
but dry bread before going up from the rancho. 
Allow one of the guides to carry a canteen of 
cold tea to drink sparingly of during the ascent, 
should you become thirsty while on the snow. 

Early (6:15) in the morning saw us on horse- 
back on the way up to Las Cruces, the horse 
limit. The spot is so called from a number of 
wooden crosses placed on the rocks and emble- 
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The X X indicate horse limit. 


matic of violent deaths which have overtaken the 
unwary traveler in his ascent on this side of the 
mountain, Several Indians also have met their 
death here through carelessness in riding down 
on their mats and, unable to avoid the, rocks, 
being dashed to pieces. 

Dismounting from our jaded horses we began 
the ascent on foot. In about ten minutes we dis- 
carded our overcoats, and, alpenstock in hand, 
slowly and carefully placed our feet in the toe 
steps made by the alpenstock of the preceding 
guides. 

Our upward course was zig-zag, as a perpen- 
dicular of 60 degrees was frequently overcome. 
As our ascent was on the northwestern side, a 
misstep here and the loss of foothold would pre- 
cipitate the climber to the pines in the valley be- 
low, a distance of seven miles. 

Some time after leaving our horses I noticed 
vegetation partly covered with snow and ashes. 
Owen, in his map of Mexico, has cited authori- 
ties who place the limit of pines at 3,830 metres, 
and vegetation at 3,870 metres; but I am very 
sure I saw quantities of grass one hour after 
leaving the pines 500 metres below. The authori- 
ties cited by Owen must have made the ascent in 
April and May, for then the snow comes down 
to the rancho and would cover up even part of 
the pines. 

When about an hour on the foot ascent one of 
our party collapsed. and no amount of persua- 
sion would induce him to continue; so we left 
him in charge of one of the guides and he re- 
turned below as best he could. 

The side we chose for our ascent gives the 
shortest route, and also the most perilous. We 
only got the guides to take us that way by extra 
persuading. I have made the ascent of Mont 
Blane in Switzerland, and the great Chimborazo 
in Ecuador, the latter taking five days; but I 
have found none so dangerous as this. No one 
realized the danger, as none fell; had anyone 
failen his remains perhaps would have been re- 
covered seven miles below. In the summer, 
when the snow is soft, this is comparatively an 
easy ascent, as has been proven by the number 
of people who have made it. Then a fall would 
be difficult and one would only slide two or 
three yards before stopping. 


POPOCATEPETL. 
The lines show routes of ascent to crater and summit. 


The day was beautifully clear—one great ad- 
vantage at this season—and in our pauses to re- 
cover breath we could look upon the valleys of 
Mexico and Puebla spread at our feet like a 
panorama, giving us almost a birdseye view. 

I was getting very tired, and had I not made 
a boast of seeing the tipmost top in all prob- 
ability I should have deferred my visit to an- 
other time. The view upward gave us a constant 
horizon, so we could not tell how far we were 
from the crater. Our guides said we would soon 
be there. At this time two more of our party 
were about to give it up. I shouted to them the 
cheering news and they made another effort. A 
few more stops to breathe and I was startled by 
a shout above, and glancing upward saw Mr. 
Kelley disappear ahead of his guide, then the 
guide was lost to view. I then put on a spurt 
and joined them on the verge of the crater. It 
was then 11:30; we had been on the ice from 
the time of leaving the horses just three hours; 
and there we stood, 17,830 feet above the sea. 

The view that spread before us can be seen 
but once in a lifetime, and the feeling of exhilar- 
ation almost made one feel immortal. We could 
distinctly see the City of Mexico and the subur- 
ban villages of Tacubaya, Mixcoac, Santa Anita, 
Halpam and Guadalupe, and the lakes of Chalco 
and Texcoco; in the valley of Puebla we could 
plainly see the city of Puebla. and the pyramid 
of Cholula, and toward the northeast Apizaco 
on the Mexico & Vera Cruz Railway, was plainly 
visible. 

In my former mountain ascents we had never 
obtained such views of the surrounding country, 
for the peaks were always enveloped in mists, 
and the same can be said of Papocatepetl nine 
months in the year. 

Havine with us a photographic apparatus we 
proceeded to obtain a view. For this purpose I 
set out for the tipmost top with my guide and 
there remained while a view looking up from 
the crater was taken. This view, as well as oth- 
ers taken from beyond the rancho, and a group 
taken at it are the first photographs ever made 
of this historical volcano. I accompany the view 
taken from an eminence looking down at the 
rancho and showing the volcano. The red lines 
show where we ascended and the black where we 


descended. Another view from the crater to the 
top of the volcano. 

On our ,rrival at the summit we had a 
“spread.” I think it a great mistake to eat any- 
thing whatever, as I, for one, paid the penalty 
in about half an hour. I had all the experience 
of seasickness, with vomiting; and a persistent 
sick headache remained with me until the de- 
scent. 

After two hours passed on the summit we be- 
gan the descent. This is pleasant when the snow 
is soft, for you simply sit behind a guide who 
has brought a mat for the purpose, and you go 
down as if you were coasting. This is not on 
the side where the ascent is made, for that is 
tco steep. bu: down the side where you see the 
tracery in black ink on the photograph. Now, 
however, we were compelled to descend as we 
had ascended, very cautiously, and step by step. 
In about twenty minutes we came to the lava or 
sand beds, when our descent was more rapid, as 
each step carried us about eight feet. 

The horses were on the way to meet us as we 
came to the Cruces, and I joyfully hailed my old 
dun who had carried me up in the morning. Mr. 
Kelley preferred to foot it, and did so, beating 
us to the rancho by at least twenty minutes, The 
whole descent was accomplished in two hours 
and a half. 

We now had another night at the rancho, and 
our troubles being over, we could feast a little; 
so Kelley brought forth his double-action grid- 
iron and the tenderloin steak that we had laid 
in, with other substantials and delicacies. We 
found that we were not so much fatigued as we 
had been on many tramps after hare and grousé. 
Our ‘New York friends, though new to “rough- 
ing it,” made a short apprenticeship, and when 
they returned to Ameca would readily have been 
taken for old prospectors. 

Once more the relief guard was arranged, and 
we repaired to our couches. After a much more 
pleasant night than the first, we rose about 7 
o’clock and set out on our return to the City of 
Mexico. ; 

Popocatepetl has erroneously been supposed 
the highest but one of the American volcanos. 
It is in fact the fourth, as the peak of Orizaba, 
though not officially recorded, has taken third 
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place; Cotopaxi figuring second. Orizaba has 
been found by my friend Dr. Kaska to be 100 
metres higher than Popocatepetl. The heights 
of these volcanos are as follows: 

Chimborazo, in Ecuador, according to Hum- 
boldt, 21,730 feet; Cotopaxi, in. Ecuador, accord- 
ing to Humboldt, 19,000 feet; Popocatepetl, in 
Mexico, according to Humboldt, 17,830 feet; 
Orizaba, in Mexico, according to Dr. Kaska, 
18,158 feet. Dr. W. H. KELter. 


City oF Mexico. 





A Lieutenant in the Philippines. 


AT a _ recent social gathering in Brooklyn 
Lieut. Williams, U. S. A., gave informally a 
very interesting talk on his experience in the 
Philippines. His regiment was at Ft. Niagara, 
when suddenly ordered to San Francisco. A 
short time there brought the order to embark 
for Manila on Thanksgiving Day. “No man 
had Thanksgiving dinner that day.” A short stop 
for coal at Honolulu gave the Lieutenant op- 
portunity to see that “paradise of the Pacific.” 
“It is the finest place I ever saw,” he said, 
“and I advise you all to see it if possible.” 

A surprise awaited them at Manila Bay. In- 
stead of a narrow, difficult entrance to the 
harbor, as many supposed, they found two 
channels—one of them a half mile wide, the 
other about twelve miles wide. The bay itself 
is about thirty-five miles wide, affording ample 
room for naval maneuvers or fighting. This 
also is different from the popular idea about it. 
The first night’s experience on the northern 
line of defense afforded considerable amuse- 
ment. Many of the men had never seen active 
service before, and to their vivid imagination 
every waving bush was or concealed a hostile 
Filipino. Accordingly, the Krag-Jorgensen 
rifles of the sentinels were talking nearly all 
night, and about 5,000 cartridges were wasted. 
Experience soon improved the situation in that 
regard, and the finish was given by the official 
announcement that any sentinel firing a shot and 
unable to show a dead Filipino for it would have 
to march laden up and down the company 
street a given number of hours. This was 
effective. 





POPOCATEPETL CRATER AND SUMMIT. 


The first long march the regiment made was 
on a day when the thermometer marked 115°. 
Had the humidity been like that of New York, 
the men could not have endured it. As it was, 
no one was overcome. The clothing that day 
consisted of a hat, blue flannel shirt, Khaki 
pants, leggings, shoes and stockings. Reaching 
a small stream, the men laid down their rifles, 
took off their canteens and haversacks. and 
literally rolled into the water with their clothes 
on. Said the Lieutenant: “I did it myself, and 
allowed the men to do it.” Then after filling 
the canteens the march was resumed. 

There are two seasons in that cquntry—the 
wet and the dry—each about six months. Much 
of the marching and fighting was done in the 
wet season, and in the extensive rice-paddy 
fields. The product of these fields is the main 
diet of the natives, and the cultivation makes 
these fields extremely difficult for marching. 
They are cut up irto alternate trenches and 
embankments—the latter about two feet high 
and cne foot wide. During the rainy season 
water covers the whole, and does not disappear 
until two or three months after the rain ceases. 
The first few men marching over one of those 
little banks have comparatively good walking, 
but all the rest have a hard time. 

The Lieutenant said he had often marched 
nearly all day in water breast-deep and the soft, 
filthy mud more than knee-deep. Sometimes 
after such an experience they would come to a 
stream and halt to take off and wash their 
clothés, remove the mud caked on their persons, 
and then, donning their wet uniforms, continue 
the march. He had seen men in those rice- 
paddy fields runtheir rifles down into the mud 
muzzle end first about the whole length and 
lean on the stock to keep themselves from 
sinking. Remembering how careful the soldier 
is of his rifle, this illustrates his extremity. 

The natives preferred to fight from ambush, 
and a death-dealing shot was liable to come 
from a tree at any time. Once a captain who 
had just reached the Philippines with his com- 
pany of fifty-eight men attacked a native forti- 
fied position. In a short time the captain, one 
lieutenant and twenty-four men were killed out- 
right, the other lieutenant and twenty-two men 
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were severely wounded, and only twelve men 
out of the fifty-eight were left to continue the 
fight. Lieutenant W. with his company was 
sent to their relief. The lieutenant who was 
killed had graduated from West Point only 
three months before. 

Another incident was on this wise. Lieuten- 
ant W. was leading his men up a long and 
difficult hillside. Having ordered a few minutes’ 
halt for rest, he was sitting on a rock a little 
in advance when a sergeant came up and asked 
to speak with his lieutenant. Permission 
granted, the sergeant said, “This is a queer way 
of becoming a man, isn’t it?” 

The Lieutenant thought the man’s mind was 
becoming unbalanced through the tropical heat 
and spoke sharply to him. But, explaining 
himself, the sergeant said, “This is my birthday. 
I am 21 years old to-day, and I thought I would 
like to tell the lieutenant about it.” After a 
little sympathetic talk from his officer, the 
sergeant returned to his place and the com- 
mand moved on up the hill. At the top they were 
met by a volley, and the sergeant was killed. 

Lieutenant Williams said that one reason why 
it took the army so long to put down the in- 
surrection was because they could not tell who 
were enemies and who were friends. They 
would go out of town some day and have a 
fight with hostile natives. At night they would 
meet those same natives on the streets of the 
town and be unable to recognize them. The 
natives would get back into town first and 
change their clothing—hence the difficulty. 
Often the Lieutenant would, without knowing 
it, talk with men at night against whom he had 
been fighting that day. 

Among the hills of Luzon deer are fairly 
plentiful, but they are small, about like our 
Carolina deer, and there is little pleasure in 
hunting these, for the meat spoils so quickly. 
It must always be cooked at once. It will spoil 
in twenty-four hours and so is never carried 
to camp. This is hardly like Adirondack deer 
hunting, of which the Lieutenant also knows 
something by experience. 

His entertaining and instructive talk was 
given at an Adirondack reunion and was 
heartily appreciated. JUVENAL. 
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Showing the effect of wind from the northwest. 


The Prairie Fires of Early Days. 


CoMPARATIVELY few perhaps of those who may 
read this have personally experienced the dan- 
gers and often fearful destruction wrought by 
the prairie fires of earlier days in the West, and 
which even now frequently sweep the vast 
prairies west of the Missouri and the rivers of 
the north. From earliest childhood to manhood 
I was familiar with this demon of the prairies, 
and no recollection of pioneer experiences stands 
out so clearly as those connected with these fiery 
trials. 

From the earliest settlement of this region 
down to perhaps 1876 or later, destructive prairie 
fires annually visited us in northern Iowa, and 
they were especially severe during the falls of 
1862 and 1867. None of the old pioneers will 
ever forget those terrible fires. During the ear- 
lier years the fires were, of course, fiercer and 
wilder, but not so destructive for the reason that 
the country then was so_ sparsely settled. 
Houses, grain and haystacks, and sometimes 
stock and people, were destroyed by these wild 
fires. Every fall, and perhaps spring, the vast 
prairies would be swept by the fires, and they 
kept the settlers in constant fear and dread. 
More than once did we come near being burned 
out, or having much property destroyed. After 
the first one or two hard frosts in the fall, and 
even up until the snow came, the settler looked 
for and expected these visitations. All the long 
weeks during the fall the air would be hazy with 
smoke from the prairie fires either nearby or far 
away, and always accompanied by that peculiar 
odor of burned wild grass. 

There was a sense of wildness and danger 
about all this, that in spite of the anxiety and 
dread which each one shared, lent a charm to 
the scene. The settler would break a few fur- 
rows around his home, hay and grain stacks, and 
then a second line of furrows five or ten rods 
from the first one, and then during a quiet day 
would set fire to the wild grass between these 
two strips and burn it off. This was his fire 
break. But often the fire would come sweeping 
along at a race-horse gait, jump the fire-break 
as easily as though it was only an Indian trail, 
and destroy everything in its path. The fire 
gathered wind, and when the grass was heavy 
and tall, as it was on the lower ground in early 
days, it was terrible, and nothing could stand 
before it. 

The fire always burned and advanced in a 
broad V-shaped form, broadening and widening 
as it advanced, and would sometimes jump 


twenty to forty rods, catch, and continue on. A 
great prairie fire would sometimes advance with 
the mad rush of the wind for miles and miles 
over the country, when the wind would sud- 
denly shift and blow from a contrary direction, 
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compelling it to back-fire or burn against the 
wind. This was watched day and night by the 
settlers, as they knew only too well that any mo- 
ment the wind might change and the fire come 
on again in its mad rush. 

Well do I remember how night after night we 
would watch the distant fires ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice with bundles of hazel brush, mops 
and wet rags to begin back-firing to save ours or 
another’s property; and distinctly do I recall 
what fierce times we would have fighting the 
flames, sometimes all day long and far into the 
night. The flames would momentarily become 
less fierce as the wind died down, and then 
breeze up again, and only too often the fire 
would spread with renewed fury over the ground 
we had gained, and we would all be compelled to 
run and await our chance to fight it again. Inch 
by inch we would gain upon it, only to be over- 
whelmed by it and compelled to retreat again. 
The men, women and children had to fight for 
dear life. Sometimes we would conquer, some- 
times not. All were nearly roasted and blistered 
by the fierce heat and blackened by the dense 
smoke. But home and all we held dear de- 
pended upon it, and all must fight—and we did. 
Beyond the prairies were black and dead, cov- 
ered with ashes of the burned grass, and whirl- 
winds passed hither and thither, carrying great 
black columns of ashes far up into the sky. The 
roar and crackling of the flames as they rushed 
through the tall grass and the heavy billows of 
smoke were indeed appalling, and only by those 
accustomed to such wild scenes of danger and 
destruction could they be faced. In spite of all 
efforts, sometimes the settler’s home and all he 
possessed on earth would be swept away, and all 
he would have left would be the few smoulder- 
ing ruins on the prairie. 

One day, about the middle of October, 1859, 
one of our neighbors, a Mr. Whitney, had ob- 
served a prairie fire a few miles away to the 
southeast, and had anxiously watched it, but as 
the wind was in the opposite direction and it 
was backing against the wind, they did not ap- 
prehend much danger from it for a few hours, 
so the family sat down to eat. While they were 
at the meal smoke began to pour into the room, 
and on looking out they found they were sur- 
rounded by the prairie fire and the east part of 
their house was all ablaze. The wind had sud- 
denly veered to the southeast without their notic- 
ing it, and the fire had come down on them with 
terrible speed. They were forced to break the 
windows and climb out of them to save their 
lives. Everything was destroyed, together with 
a pen of hogs and hay and grain stacks standing 
near. 

These fires would often burn for weeks in the 
sloughs where the peat was more or less dry, 
and was thus a standing menace to the settler, 
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RESTING ON A PORTAGE, 


Photo by L. S. Quackenbush. 


ready at any moment to break out again, provid- 
ing there was yet more grass to burn. 

A prairie fire at night was a wild and grand 
sight, and one watching it at a distance of a mile 
or two could easily imagine he saw scores of 
Indians moving rapidly along the line—an illu- 
sion caused by the swiftly changing height of 
the flames. 

Every spring and fall the evening sky would 
be lit up by the lurid glow of innumerable prairie 
fires all around, and the air would be loaded 
with their smoke. The fires would be started in 
various ways. Sometimes people out of pure 
cussedness and the desire to see it burn would 
start them, while sometimes they would be 
started by getting away from the settler as he 
was attempting to burn a fire-break around his 
cabin, hay and grain stacks, and again the In- 
dians would start them. 

CLEMENT L. WEBSTER. 

Cuar.es Ciry, Ia. 


The Bison in Harness. 


Jamestown, N. Y., Jan. 13.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The picture in your issue of Jan. 
6, of the Secretary of the American Bison So- 
ciety driving a pair of buffalo calves, strikes to 
my notion a discordant, note. I remember once 
seeing in the West a pair of magnificent elk in 
the harness, and tk= spectacle seemed to me a 
profitless degradation of a noble wild animal. 
Mr. Baynes’ team of six months’ old buffalo 
calves chafing in bits and harness strikes me in 
the same light and inspires the thought that I 
would about as lief have the picturesque old 
bison become extinct as to see them preserved 
for draft animals and circus-ring outfits. 

If the American Bison Society desires to win 
popular support, in my opinion, the fewer pic- 
tures that are circulated of its officers driving 
buffalo in harness the better. 

W. A. BRADSHAW. 


Fire Hunting Wildfowl. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 17.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In the last number of Forest AND 
StreAM I see Mr. O. D. Foulks, of Stockton, 
Md., speaks of the prevalence of night shooting 
there. I wish to say that last December I spent 
about ten days in Birdsnest, Va., on Broadwater 
Bay, and every night, just after sunset, and un- 
til quite late, we would hear the continuous fir- 
ing. At times the birds could be plainly heard 
flying around after the. shooting. 

The men there said it was done all the time, 
and the wardens pay no attention to it. In fact, 
one warden told us he could do nothing. Cannot 
something be done to stop this violation of the 
laws? 1&3 
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TREES IN WINTER. 


BY CLARENCE M, WEED. 





1ll.—The Walnut and Hickory Family. 


THE walnut family is represented in the east- 
ern region of North America by the black walnut, 
the butternut and the hickories, which are so 
often called walnuts. The two named first are 
distinguished from the hickories by the hollow- 
chambered pith of the twigs. The hickory twigs 
are solid with no central pith. 

The twigs of black walnut and butternut are 
quite characteristic and may generally be known 
in winter by the fact that on the smaller branches 
of the bearing trees there is commonly a large 
bud in front of the leaf buds, this bud later de- 
veloping into the pollen-bearing flowers. 


Black Walnut. 


The large characteristic fruit of the black wal- 
nut is known to every one in regions where the 
tree grows commonly. The thick-husk is green 
in October when the nut ripens, but the husk does 
not break apart as do the hickory shells, though 
it turns brown after lying on the ground for a 
time. The winter twigs are easily distinguished 
from those of the butternut, because the latter 
have a fringe of hair across the end of leaf-scars 
which are not present on the leaf-scars of the 
black walnut. The bark of the twigs is slightly 
hairy and of a brownish or grayish-brown color. 
The leaf-scars are somewhat heart-shaped and 
the buds are covered with thick, dark brown, 
downy scales. 

The black walnut blossoms in May, when the 
leaves are unfolding. The compound leaves are 
very large, each leaflet having a serrate margin; 
they have a distinctly aromatic odor, especially 
when bruised. 

The black walnut often becomes a very large 
tree. Its northern range extends from central 
New England west to Ontario and Minnesota, 
while its southern range extends from Florida 
west to Mississippi and Texas. The largest trees 
grew in the Ohio Valley, most of them having 
long since been cut down for the wood, which 
has been so highly prized for furniture making. 


Butternut. 


The fringe of hairs across the outer end of the 
leaf-scar is a characteristic feature of the butter- 
nut twigs in winter. It is, however, a very dis- 
tinctive tree, known to many people at any sea- 
son and easily recognized bv its wide-spreading 
manner of growth, especially when young. It 
ranges from New Brunswick to Delaware at sea- 
level and extends southward along the mountains 
to Georgia and Alabama. On the west it extends 
to Dakota, Nebraska and Missouri. 

The bark of the young twigs is of a deep yel- 
low brown color, smooth and shining, and dotted 
with many small, round, whitish spots. The buds 
are very characteristic, being covered with 
densely downy yellowish-brown scales, and form- 
ing with the curiously shaped leaf-scars a com- 
bination of characters that is easily remembered. 

The butternut blossoms early in May, just as 
the leaves are unfolding. The pollen-bearing 
and seed-bearing flowers are in separate groups 
upon the same tree. The former consist of cat- 
kins often five or six inches long which project 
from buds on the sides of the twigs near the 
ends. The latter are much less conspicuous, 
being borne singly or in groups of two to four 
on the ends of young branches. 

The butternut leaves are much like those of 


the black walnut. They often reach an enormous 
size, 





Mockernut Hickory. 


The easiest way to distinguish the mockernut 
in winter is by means of its hairy twigs, this 
being the only one of our four common hickories 
in which the bark of the young shoots is downy. 
In summer the species may likewise be readily 
known by the hairy leaf-stems and the aromatic 
fragrance of the leaves, especially when slightly 
bruised. The lower leaf surface is generally 
somewhat hairy. 

The nuts of the mockernut hickory vary greatly 
in size and have thick shells, which are commonly 


BLOSSOMS OF HICKORY, 


four-angled on account of prominent vertical 
ridges on the outside. The kernel is sweet and 
edible but does not fill the cavity as does the 
kernel of the shellbark hickory, a fact that is 
supposed to have led to the name mockernut. 

The mockernut ranges from central New Eng- 
land west to Ontario on the north, and from 
Florida west to Texas and Nebraska. It grows 
commonly on hillsides in the north rather than in 
low lands. Large trees a hundred feet high some- 
times occur. Professor Sargent states that this 
is the “only hickory in the southern maritime 
pine belt, growing. in great abundance on low 
sandy hummocks close to the shores of bays and 
estuaries along the coast of the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States.” 


Shellbark Hickory. 


In the case of good-sized trees no hickory is 
easier to distinguish at a glance than the familiar 
shellbark or shagbark hickory. The scaly bark 
peeling off in great flakes enables one always to 
recognize the species. The large leaves and 
smooth leaf-stems are also characteristic in sum- 
mer, there being usually five leaflets, the three 
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outer ones very broad. The large winter buds 
with loose blackish scales on the outside form 
another distinctive character. The nuts are too 
well known to need more than a mention, while 
the wood is also famous for its good qualities. 
On account of its toughness, lightness and elas- 
ticity the wood has long been a favorite material 
for ax handles and other implements in which 
these qualities are necessary. 

The shellbark hickory is found as a native tree 
over a great region extending from Maine to 
Minnesota on the north and from Florida to 
Texas on the south. 


Bitternut Hickory. 


One of the easiest ways to distinguish the bit- 
ternut in winter is by means of the large orange- 
yellow buds having none of the loose outer black- 
ish scales that distinguish the shellbark. The 
bark of young twigs is brown and rather smooth 
except for many slightly raised dots of a lighter 
color. The tree is one of the most beautiful of 
the hickories, reaching a large size with a com- 
paratively smooth trunk that tapers very gradu- 
ally from the base. In summer the bitternut is 
remarkable for the smallness of the leaflets, a fact 
which gives to the tree a more graceful appear- 
ance than the other hickories. The leaf-stems 
are hairy and have no aromatic fragrance—the 
latter fact distinguishing them at once from 
those of the mockernut. The husk of the fruit 
has curious winged projections on its upper half. 

The bitternut is often called the swamp hick- 
ory and seems to be most commonly a lowland 
tree. It is found from central New England 
west to Minnesota and south to Florida and 
Texas. In Iowa it is the commonest species of 
hickory. 

Pignut Hickory. 


The outline of the pignut tree in winter is 
often graceful and attractive on account of the 
unusually slender twigs which give a delicate 
tracery as seen against the sky. The bark of the 
trunk is rather smooth and dark gray, while that 
of the young twigs is reddish brown marked with 
linear whitish spots. 

The leaves of the pignut appear rather late in 
spring and have small leaflets and smooth stems, 
the blades being yellowish-green on the upper 
surface and paler on the lower. Before falling 
in autumn they change to a yellowish or orange- 
brown color. The nuts are rather small and the 
kernels are generally bitter. The species ranges 
from Maine to Michigan and Nebraska and south 
to Texas and Florida. In the Ohio Valley trees 
120 feet high have been found. 





Zoological Society Board Meeting. 


THE annual meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers of the New York Zoological Society was 
held on Tuesday,. Jan. 16, at 3 P. M., at the 
Down Town Club, New York. 

The report of the Executive Committee, which 
was read in part at the annual meeting of the 
members, was gone into more fully by the 
chairman of the Executive Committee, Mr. Chas. 
T. Barney. It showed that a very large amount 
of construction work had been done during the 
year 1905, and that special efforts had been 
made to complete the work in and about Baird 
Court. The funds of this society all show satis- 
factory balances, except the account which is 
derived from the dues of members, which is 
barely sufficient for present needs. Additional 
members are greatly needed, and all who are 
interested in the Park and its development and 
all friends of the Society should do what they 
can to secure new members for it. 

The collections at present in the Zoological 
Park are 624 mammals, 787 reptiles, 1,560 birds. 
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a total of 2,871 
species. 

At the Aquarium a tank for the storage of 
sea water has been built, and before long a con- 
stant supply of sea water will be available, 
which will enable the Society to keep on ex- 
hibition a collection of invertebrates which can- 
not now be maintained owing to the diluted 
quality of the salt-water supplied to the tank. 
The Aquarium collections number over 2,500 
specimens, and no aquarium in the world has 
such full collections. 

Officers, committees and the scientific council 
were re-elected as follows: 

President, Levi P. Morton; Vice-Presidents, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn and John L, Cad- 
walader; Secretary, Madison Grant; Treasurer, 
Percy R. Pyne. 

Executive Committee—Charles T. Barney, 
Chairman; John S. Barnes, Philip Schuyler, 
Samuel Thorne, Madison Grant, William White 
Niles, Henry Fairfield Osborn, and Levi P. 
Morton. 

Scientific Council—William T. Hornaday, 
Chairman; J. A. Allen, Frank M. Chapman, 
William Stratford, Charles L. Bristol, George 
Bird Grinnell, Alfred G. Mayer, Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, Charles B. Davenport, Charles H. 
Townsend, Madison Grant and Charles T. 
Barney. 

Aquarium Committee—Charles H. Townsend, 
Chairman; Charles L. Bristol, Bashford Dean, 
Alfred G. Mayer, Charles B. Davenport, Thomas 
H. Morgan, Edmund B. Wilson, William E. 
Damon, and Roswell Morse Shurtleff. 


specimens comprising 656 





Crow and Mussel. 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Being confined to my room by illness 
and in a strange country, I took up my Forest 
\ND STREAM and reread most of the paper until 
I came to the “Crow in Winter,” by Edward A. 
Samuels. I was much interested in his des- 
cription of the bird, for it is true to nature, and 
I thought that it might interest your readers 
to hear how a crow really gets at the meat of 
a clam or mussel such as may be found in our 
fresh-water streams of New Jersey. It was 
there that I saw one do the trick, and paid the 
price for my knowledge. 

It was on a clear, frosty morning and I was 
on my way to school, and while crossing the 
bridge over Mantua Creek, I saw a flock of 
crows walking on a sandbar left bare by the 
falling tide. There was a rush and a fight for 
something they had found on the bar, and, boy- 
like, I stopped to see the fight and soon forgot 
school and books. The scrap lasted for some 
minutes, when all except a dozen or so of the 
crows left the bar and flew to the nearby trees, 
where they set up a series of long-drawn caws 
that seemed to attract all the crows in the 
neighborhood, for they came in singles and by 
dozens. 

By this time the ownership of the find was 
made plain, for might makes right with crows 
as well as with the Standard Oil or the Beef 
frust. A clean-looking, well-feathered crow 
rose from the rest with a large mussel in his 
beak, and when about fifty feet from the ground, 
he began to bear away toward the shore, and it 
‘ooked as if he meant to dine alone; but it was 
not to be so. His two or three hundred fellows 
iad very different ideas on the subject, for they 
began to close in on him, and there was no 
place to go but straight up, that being the line 
of least resistance as far as crows were con- 
cerned. They did not hurry him much, but a 
iew kept him rising, while the others kept some 
fifty yards out from the line of flight. 

The one holding the prize kept on rising until 
he must have been a thousand feet in the air. 
Whether he dropped his prize from choice, or 
because the others worried him until he could 
hold it no longer, I am unable to say; but I 
think that I can say, thruthfully, the eyes of 
every crow in the air for 100 yards around was 
on that mussel, from the time it started down 
until it was crushed on the frozen earth. 

Now the law of falling bodies applied to the 
mussel, but had nothing to do with that crow. He 
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just turned on end, head down, and became one 
shining greenish-black streak. I think he 
would have shown twenty feet long with an 
ordinary camera. The fall seemed too fast to 
be followed by the eye. ' 

When the mussel struck, the crow was the 
next to arrive, and well for him that he was, 
and I then understood why the others had 
left a few of them to do the work. Each crow 
now headed for the spot where the prize would 
land, but the owner again proved his right to a 
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portion of the spoils, for he seized a piece and 
escaped to a tree close by, and there ate it in 
peace. 

On the ground things were hot. Every crow 
had got there, and they went -in like shot at a 
target. It was a sight to remember. Two or 
three would be fighting over a shred or shell, 
when half the flock would jump in with beak 
and claws. They all seemed out for blood. 

I thought at the time the price that I paid for 
that show was too high, but after thirty-five 
years, I think that I got it cheap. On going 
into school forty minutes late the teacher called 
me to the front and asked for my excuse, and I 
told him what I had seen. He said tell the 
scholars what you have just told me, and I 
did so. Then he took a vote on the story as 
to the likelihood of its being true, and the vote 
was in the affirmative. I was happy, but then 
he said, “William, stand before the desk. You 
are forty minutes late. Divide that by four and 
you will see the number of recesses that you 
lose. That is for being late. Now you will 
lose the same number of noons (one hour and 
a half) for lying and deceiving the scholars in 
this shameful way. Don’t say a word, and I 
warn you the next time you see a muskrat wash- 
ing his breakfast at an air hole, or any more 
yellow animals sliding down the hill, I will just 
skin you alive.” 

I am alive yet. W. H. Tuurtow. 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 12.—For nearly a quarter 
of a century (to be exact for twenty-four years), 
I have been a contributor to and a reader of the 
FoREST AND STREAM, and as one of the “Old 
Guard,” I offer you my congratulations on the 
fine appearance the paper makes in its new form, 
and wish you another quarter century’s success; 
and may the coming generations take as much 
pleasure from the perusal of the tales of the 
sportsman’s life as I have. The new form is a 


much better one than the old, as it is more easily 
handled; and then again the addition of photo- 
graphic reproductions as a regular thing, which 


I understand is your purpose, will lend much to 
the interest. 


F. F. Frispire (Prairie Dog). 
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Some Notes on Wolves. 


Amonc the various folk beliefs which have 
come down’ to us from more primitive times, 
none is stronger than the faith in the ferocity 
of certain wild animals. Stories of ravening de- 
struction by lions, bears, and wolves are told 
to small children as soon as they can understand 
spoken words, and are enphasized to them by 
books and pictures which give accounts of bear 
families large and small, and of “Little Red 
Riding Hood” and the disguised wolf. When 
we have moved a few years further along, we 
are regaled by Sunday school tales about the 
bears that “tare forty and two” little brats that 
made fun of good old Elijah, and in the time of 
Christ by allusions to wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

In North America there are two sorts of 
wolves, the big and the little. The big ones are 
commonly named from their color, their habits 
or the situation in which they are found, and we 
call them gray, white, black, red, buffalo, timber, 
or wood wolves. 

The little wolves which are grouped under the 
general name of prairie wolf, coyote and bark- 
ing wolf, vary less in color than the gray wolves. 
They are reddish-gray or sometimes red or even 
black, but we have not heard of any that were 
white. There are a dozen or fifteen sorts of 
them, all very much alike in appearance. 

It has often been pointed out that wolves are 
merely wild dogs, and it is believed that the dog 
was the first animal to be domesticated. Orig- 
inally an animal of high intelligence, association 
with man no doubt increased this intelligence 
and broadened its field. 

The especially interesting thing about our 
wolves, as well as about the dogs of many other 
lands, is that they possess a certain power of 
organization. They carry on organized hunts, 
which seem to be the result of prearrangement. 
As has frequently been pointed out in Forest 
AND STREAM, a pack of wolves, large or small, 
will pursue an animal, driving it in a circle and 
relieving one another, so that there is constantly 
at the heels of the victim a fresh pursuer. 

The range of the large American wolf is very 
extensive, for it is found from the furthest north 
down into the hot country of Mexico, and from 
ocean to ocean. -In most places it has now been 
exterminated, but it is still found in some num- 
bers on the plains and in the mountains of the 
further west, rarely perhaps in the Mississippi 
Valley, and even in the mountains of western 
North Carolina. In old times the big wolf was 
an honest hunter, lived on big game, and pulled 
down its prey in fair chase. Sometimes it does 
this still, and on the cattle ranges one or two 
wolves will kill a cow or a yearling, without par- 
ticular trouble, while three are enough to pull 
down a full-grown steer. 

The coyote group have a more southern 
range than the big wolves, and on the plains do 
not occur much north of the Saskatchewan 
River. They also do some hunting, killing deer, 
antelope and jack rabbits. 

Much that is interesting on the subject of 
wolves may be found—by any one who cares 
to follow the subject up—in one of the volumes 
of the Boone and Crockett Club’s publications, 
“Trail and Camp Fire,” in which two articles, 
“Wolves and Wolf Nature” and “On the Little 
Missouri,” record observations on wolves and 
coyotes, some of which are quite opposed to 
one another. The article “On the Little Mis- 
souri,” is from the pen of President Roosevelt, 
while the article on “Wolves” was written by 
Mr. Grinnell. 

There have recently come into our hands two 
papers on wolves which are of very great inter- 
est. and which, not being accessible to the gen- 
eral public may properly be published here. 
One of these is by Mr. R. MacFarlane, chief 
factor of the Hudson’s Bay Co., a veteran who 
entered the service of that company in 1852, and 
who has sent to the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington, great numbers of specimens of 
birds and their eggs, of mammals and of other 
natural history objects from the far North, 
where he was long stationed. The other paper 
records the observations of Mr. Vernon Bailey, 
trained naturalist and student of mammals, at 
almost the other extremity of the wolf’s range, 
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that is, in Texas and along the Rio Grande. We 
are glad to be able to give the observations of 
two such competent men. 


The Wolves in the North. 


As already said, Mr. MacFarlane entered the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company fiity- 
three years ago. The collections which he sent 
to Washington came chiefly from the northern 
section of the McKenzie River District, a coun- 
try bounded on the north by the Polar Sea, on 
the west by the McKenzie River, on the south 
by the 67th parallel of north latitude, and on the 
east by the coast of Franklin Bay from Cape 
Bathurst to its depth in Langton Harbor. The 
collections and observations were made from 
the beginning of the year 1861 to July, 1866. 
Fort Anderson, which is the principal point of 
observation, was on the Anderson River, where, 
in June, 1862, Mr. MacFarlane performed im- 
portant services for the Arctic explorations by 
recovering and forwarding to Europe the dis- 
patches delivered to the Eskimo by Capt. Rob- 
ert McClure, of the Arctic Search Expedition 
ship Investigator twelve years before. The big 
wolves of the north bear various names in 
science. Mr. MacFarlane below speaks of Canis 
albus, and Canis griseus, and may include Canis 
pambasileus. The nomenclature of these wolves 
is as yet uncertain. Of the northern big wolf 
he says: 

“The white is the most abundant variety of 
the wolf in the far north; next comes the gray, 
and the black is the rarest. These wolves yearly 
succeed in killing as prey quite a large number 
of reindeer and not a few moose. On one oc- 
casion, while traveling upon the ice between 
Forts Liard and Nelson, in the Mackenzie River 
district, we came across a patch of hard-packed 
snow on the Liard River, where a large buck 
moose had evidently been surrounded, and no 
doubt overpowered, after a most gallant fight 
for life, by perhaps a score of ferocious and 
cowardly wolves. A few well-picked bones and 
the skull were the only relics left. At a short 
distance, however, we perceived a full-grown 
gray wolf, which was at once shot. It had one 
of its hindlegs shattered by a kick from a moose, 
which so disabled it that it could scarcely crawl. 
Had its companions not been fully gorged, they 
would doubtless have fallen upon and eaten it 
too. 

“Although the old saying ‘mad as a March 
wolf’ may not apply generally, yet there are 
seasons when many of them undoubtedly suffer 
from distemper similar to that which some 
years attacks Indian and Eskimo dogs, and are 
then more or less dangerous. In the month of 
March, 1868, large numbers of northern wolves 
were thus affected, and several Indians and one 
or two servants of the company were attacked 
and narrowly escaped being bitten, while it was 
currently reported that an elderly native woman 
had been killed about that time in the forest at a 
distance of several miles from Fort Rae, Great 
Slave Lake. Instances have also occurred where 
they have carried off dogs from the vicinity of 
the posts, and also from the winter night en- 
campments of northern travelers. 

“In some seasons, the woodland wolf is more 
abundant than usual at certain points through- 
out the north. It is naturally more numerous 
in sections where reindeer abound. It breeds: 
once a year—the female has from three to five, 
and occasionally as many as six at a birth. The 
eyes of the young are closed, and they are as 
helpless as dog pups for some days after they 
are born. The male is believed to assist his 
mate in rearing the offspring. Copulation of 
the sexes takes place during the months of Feb- 
ruary and March. 

“Wolves of this kind have been observed and 
some captured on many of the large islands to 
the north of the American arctic coast. Dr. 
Armstrong noticed a number on Baring Island 
and elsewhere, while Sir James Clark Ross 
states that considerable numbers of them col- 
lected on the narrow portion of the Isthmus of 
Boothia Felix in order to intercept the reindeer 
on their annual spring migrations. He also 
mentions that a single wolf will go among any 
number of Eskimo dogs and carry off one from 
among them without the others attempting to 
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attack. General Greely’s party obtained six ex- 
amples ,at or near their winter quarters at Fort 
Conger, in Lady Franklin Bay, and he gives lat- 
itude 82° so’ as the northern limit of this ani- 
mal, which is there indigenous. Sir Edward 
Parry records its presence on Melville and the 
other North Georgian Islands. 

“In the sketch of ‘North Western America 
(1868),’ Archbishop Taché, of St. Boniface, 
Manitoba, recounts a remarkable instance of 
persevering fortitude exhibited by a large dark 
wolf caught in a steel trap at Isle 4 la Crosse 
many years ago. A month afterward, it was 
killed near Green Lake, ninety miles distant, 
with the trap and connecting wood block still 
attached to one of its hindlegs. It had evidently 


JOHN B. BURNHAM IN ALASKA, 
With gray wolf killed by him. 


dragged both around in the snow for many a 
mile, during a period of intense cold, and it was 
therefore not surprising that he was a “walk- 
ing skeleton” when finally secured. 

“From the statement 1853-1877, inclusive, the 
company sold in London as many as 171,770 
wolf skins, or an average of nearly 6,871 a year. 
I think more than half of them must have be- 
longed to the smaller variety (Canis latrans) of 
the prairies and British Columbia. The three 
best sales were in 1855, with 15,419 (the maxi- 
mum), 12,659 in 1859, and 12,616 in 1866; the 
three lowest, 2,802 in 1872, 2,083 in 1876 and 
1,865 (the minimum) in 1877. In 1902 they sold 
1,340 and in 1903, 1,790 skins. From 1858 to 
1884, Athabasca District contributed 2,119 skins 
of the woodland (black, gray and white) wolf 
to the London sales. For the outfits of 1885 to 
1889, it made a further addition of 339 skins. Be- 
tween 1863 and 1884, inclusive, the district of 
Mackenzie River supplied a total of 1,880 skins 
of this animal. Its quota in 1889 was only forty- 
nine skins. From 1862 to 1887, Fort Resolu- 
tion, Great Slave Lake, gave 193, and in 1884 
ten skins. The posts of the Upper Peace River, 
with its Jake stations transferred from Edmon- 
ton, sent in forty-eight woodland wolves in 1889. 

“The Eskimos use the fur of the different 
varieties of wolves for trimming the hood or 
other portions of their deer skin capotes or 
tunics.” 


The Coyote. 


“This smaller prairie wolf is not found much 
to the north of the northern branch of the 
Saskatchewan River; but on the west side of 
the Rocky Mountains it is, in some seasons, 
fairly numerous as far as latitude 55° north. 
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Mr. Moberly, an intelligent and experienced 
observer, writes: 

“*The prairie wolf seldom attacks any large 
animal except when led on by a woodland ex- 
ample. After a time, however, he will learn to 
kill domestic sheep without any assistance. They 
generally live on mice, gophers, musquash, ber- 
ries, and carrion. I think the wood wolf in- 
habiting the plains country is much smaller 
than the kind found further north, and also 
lighter in color, and may possibly be a cross 
between both species. It is more cowardly 
than the true woodland wolf.’ 

“He further states that the male renders no 
assistance whatever to the female in providing 
food for the young, which number from three 
to five, and occasionally six. Indians have 
known of instances where both kinds of wolves 
and some of their dogs have mated, and they 
have always found that the resulting offspring 
were not only prolific, but also better and 
stronger as beasts of burden. Parry records an 
instance—the first authentic one known to him 
—where a setter dog had intercourse with a 
female wolf (Canis griseus). It was soon after- 
ward killed by a male of the same species. 

New Caledonia District, British Columbia, 
usually sends in from forty to one hundred and 
twenty skins annually, fully three-fourths of 
which belong to Canis latrans.” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Note on the Blacksnake. 


I have never seen a blacksnake over seven 
feet long, and much doubt if they grow to a 
greater length. They are not hard to catch, 
though in an open field they can run about as 
fast as a man can. When caught they struggle 
desperately until they find there is no opportu- 
nity to escape, when they will give up fighting 
and may be handled with impunity. Last spring, 
while I was walking over the Brandywine hills, 
a blacksnake stuck his head out of a hole in an 
old apple tree about six feet from the ground. 
He dodged back out of sight when he saw me. 
Then I lighted a little piece of newspaper and 
dropped it into the hole. In just about a second 
the snake started out again, and just as he poked 
his head through the hole my companion grabbed 
him around the neck. I took hold of the tail as 
it appeared, and we stretched him out to full 
length and measured him—five feet and a half. 
He did not fight much, but this may have been 
caused by his just having shed his skin. He was 
turned loose and went wriggling off into the 
swamp. Farmers in this part of the country do. 
not like to have the blacksnakes killed. 

One day a few weeks later I was walking 
through a laurel thicket and heard a great com- 
motion in the leaves. A blacksnake had been 
disturbed by the noise I made. He rushed to- 
ward me until he saw me fix my feet to stop 
him when he turned and ran off in the other di- 
rection into a clump of chestnut sprouts. Up 
these he climbed for about twenty feet, gliding 
from one branch to another, but not at any time 
encircling the trunk or a limb. As I went to- 
ward him he would go off from the top of one 
tree to another, stopping now and then to look 
back at me. I brought his skin home and it 
measured just six feet. 

I have never found these snakes to be vicious; 
they can be handled easily, and their bite is 
harmless. They can squeeze pretty hard if they 
get a turn around your waist, but not hard 
enough to break a bone. R. P. SHARPLEs. 


Woodcock Carrying its Young. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 14.—I wish to congratu- 


late you on the improved appearance of the 
Forest AND STREAM. In your issue of Jan. 6 you 
speak of woodcock carrying their young. In 
April, 1903, I was shooting snipe near Angola, 
N. Y., with Ralph West, of that place. The dog 


‘made a point_in a bunch of popple in one corner 


of the snipe ground. On our going up to him 
a woodcock flushed with a young bird about the 
size of a sparrow between its legs and flew about 
thirty yards in plain view. On looking in ahead 
of the dog we found a nest with another young 
one in it. =. P. &. 
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Massachusetts Association. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 20.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The first meeting of the new board of 
imanagement of the State Association was held 
on Thursday evening, the 18th, at the Copley 
Square Hotel, Vice-President Dr. George H. 
Payne occupying the chair. A letter from Dr. 
T. S. Palmer, in charge of game protection, 
United States Agricultural Department, was 
read, pointing out some defects and inconsisten- 
cies in Massachusetts game laws. After discus- 
sion it was voted that the legislative committee 
should be authorized and directed to frame peti- 
tions for such changes in existing laws relating 
to the sale of quail, pinnated grouse and ducks as 
shall render them more in harmony with those 
regulating the sale of other game birds. 

Ex-Senator William A. Morse was made chair- 
man of the Committee on Legislation and has to- 
day entered the necessary petitions and bills to 
cover the above points. 

Dr. Palmer refers to the good results which 
have followed the enactment of the anti-sale law 
on ruffed grouse, as shown by reports of our 
Game Commission, but declares that the exemp- 
tion allowing land owners and members of their 
families to snare grouse during October and No- 
vember acts as a serious handicap. He points 
out the fect that a warden is unable to tell 
whether the snares discovered by him are set 
by the sons of the farmer who owns the land or 
by a professional market hunter, who, unknown 
to the land owner, may be snaring birds over a 
considerable area. No such exemption exists in 
any other State of New England except Rhode 
Island, he says, and “its necessity is not appar- 
ent. Snaring or trapping is not compatible with 
successful protection.” 

At present under Massachusetts laws quail may 
be sold from Dec. 1 to May 1. Ducks and pin- 
nated grouse may now be sold by persons dealing 
in game or engaged in the cold storage business 
at any season if the birds were not taken in this 
commonwealth, although pinnated grouse (found 
only on Martha’s Vineyard) may not be killed at 
any time, and the shooting season for ducks is 
from Sept. 1 to March 1. Shore and marsh birds 
can be sold only during the shooting season, al- 
though they may be held in possession, for stor- 
age purposes only, during the time in which the 
taking or killing of them is prohibited. What Dr. 
Palmer says of the effect of the long-sale period 
under our laws is so pertinent I will give it: 

“The effect of such an exception (allowing 
sale) is far-reaching. Boston is one of the most 
importa..t game markets in the country, and with 
the present laws allowing long open seasons for 
the sale of game the quantity required to meet 
the demand is enormous. Theoretically, such 
game is taken in the open season for hunting, but 
practically it is captured and shipped whenever 
the market is open. Most of the States from 
which the Boston markets draw their supplies 
have short seasons and prohibit export of game, 
but the cold storage exemptions in the Massachu- 
setts law encourage all manner of evasions and 
place Massachusetts in the position of protecting 
its own game, while openly receiving illicit game 
from other States. These shipments often violate 
not only the State laws, but also the Federal 
law, commonly known as the Lacey Act.” 

He speaks of shipments concealed in trunks, 
boxes, egg-crates or marked as “dressed poul- 
try.” butter or eggs and consigned to fictitious 
addresses. One marked dressed poultry for- 
warded from South Dakota to Boston contained 
912 quail and 186 prairie chickens. In order to 
prevent wholesale destruction of their game for 
Eastern markets the Western States have been 
forced to enact stringent non-export laws, which 
are making it more difficult each year to obtain 
birds for market or for propagation. 
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The “anomalous” position of Massachusetts in 
regard to her quail law the doctor assigns as one 
reason for the difficulty she experiences in secur- 
ing quail for purposes of propagation. While 
dependent on other States for live birds to re- 
stock her covers “she places a premium on the 
destruction of quail in these and other States to 
supply her markets.” 

In illustrating the necessity for co-operation be- 
tween States Dr. Palmer makes this ‘quotation 
from the recent report of Prof. E. H. Forbush 
regarding waterfowl: “When we have done what 
remains to be done in Massachusetts, some influ- 
ence must be brought to bear on other States, for 
if the birds are shot on their way north through 
the Southern and Middle States, and also in 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, protection here 
will have only partial results.” 

Dr. Palmer charges Massachusetts with offer- 
ing little protection to waterfowl on their way 
to the breeding grounds, while at the same time, 
by holding her markets open throughout the year 
she invites their destruction in other States dur- 
ing the spring until “their northern migration 
stops the killing.” 

Besides the bills above alluded to several others 
have been introduced and I will tell yout readers 
about them later on. CENTRAL. 


The Megantic Dinner. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 20.—The annual dinner of 
the Megantic Club was held this evening at the 
Copley Square Hotel with some 200 members and 
guests present. It was the nineteenth annual of 
the famous organization, and was an event that 
will occupy a green spot in the memories of those 
who enjoyed it. Among the guests was Gov. 
George H. Utter, of Rhode Island. After the 
dinner, interspersed with music, in which all were 
participants in some way, and a showing of mov- 
ing pictures of a lively character and suited to the 
occasion, the President, Dr. George H. Payne, 
of Boston, having spoken a few words of wel- 
come, introduced Hon. W. L. Quimby as toast- 
master. Mr. Quimby, sometimes called by his 
intimate friends the “Demosthenes of the Green 
Mountain State,’ proved equal to the occasion, 
exhibiting much tact as well as eloquence in the 
presentation ‘of the speakers. Governor Utter’s 
welcome was three rousing cheers, and he must 
have realized at once that he was among friends. 
His numerous pointed anecdotes enlivened an ad- 
dress characterized by brilliant and solid thought 
appropriate to the occasion. 

Hon. George W. Titcomb, of the Fisheries Bu- 
reau, Washington, related graphically his experi- 
ences in the establishment of a fish hatchery in 
South America. Commissioner L. T. Carleton 
told the members how glad-the people of Maine 
are to welcome them, and that, as an official, he 
was desirous of promoting the best interests of 
the Club. 

The audience manifested great pleasure in lis- 
tening to Mr. Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and after him came Rev. William J. 
Long, of Stamford, Conn., who told about ani- 
mals he had watched, and recommended hunters 
to give more attention to learning the traits and 
peculiarities of game animals and less to the kill- 
ing of them. CENTRAL. 


Quesec, Canada, Jan. 15—I was agreeably 
surprised to receive your first issue of Forest 
AND STREAM in its new and handy form, and, 
as our mutual friend Hallock says, “with its 
familiar features all retained.” Will you allow 
one of your oldest friends to offer his congratu- 
lations, for you well deserve them, and his best 
wishes for a Happy New Year and many of them 
to come. J. U. Grecory. 


Cephus Dodge’s Two Shots. 


OccaASIONALLY I see accounts of some notable 
shots recorded in Forest AND STREAM, such as 
killing two woodcock at one shot, or two grouse 
at one shot. This brings to mind that I once 
shot two ruffed grouse with one bullet. It was 
not a very remarkable shot, however. I had 
been hunting deer one sunny day in October, 
without even getting a chance shot. They 
seemed to be laid up somewhere out of sight; 
and as I was somewhat tired, I sat down on the 
dry leaves, leaning my back against a long log, 
when I heard the queerest of all queer noises. 
I couldn’t guess what it was until I looked over 
the log; and then I saw about three rods distant 
two old cock grouse walking slowly around on 
a little circle of two or three feet diameter, each 
one keeping opposite and facing the other, all 
the time keeping up that low cawing noise. 
They made no attempt to fight, but appeared to 
be having a serious quarrel. Now, the most 
natural thing to do was to lay the rifle across 
the log, and when both necks came into line to 
cut both heads off; and this I did. “Potted,” 
did you say? Well, perhaps so. But I thought 
then, and think now, that the birds made a 
cleaner broil than if they had been killed on 
the wing and filled full of No. 6 shot. 

I remember many remarkable shots made by 
old-time hunters, some of which may be worth 
mention now. Away back there lived a man in 
Ashtabula county, O., by the name of Cephus 
Dodge. At that early day the country along 
the northern border of the State was sparsely 
settled. Deer and wild turkey were plenty, and 
Dodge was a noted hunter, and was considered 
a dead shot on deer. He used a heavy rifle 
with large bore, as such guns were thought to 
be a prime necessity then and there, where the 
face of the country was comparatively level, with 
rather open but heavy timber, and mostly clear 
from thicket and underbrush; consequently deer 
were shot mostly at long range. 

It was after a fall of snow in November that 
Dodge came out of the woods very late one 
night, and said he believed that he had broken 
the record of all the remarkable shots that were 
ever made. 

His story was about as follows: Early in the 
day he started five deer, which kept together 
and which he followed a roundabout way during 
the day, without getting a shot within reason- 
able distance. Toward night they began to 
bunch, as he said, but would start again before 
he could get in shooting distance. It was get- 
ting near night, cloudy and stormy withal, and 
he concluded to shoot into that bunch when he 
should see it again, let it be short or long dis- 
tance. A half-mile of travel brought him in sight 
again. As he said, he couldn’t tell heads from 
points, but he held high and pulled for the 
center, when the bunch vanished at once. On 
going up he found one deer which had fallen 
dead in its tracks, and, following, in less than 
eighty rods he found two more. Now it rather 
strikes me that had I made such a shot I would 
have gathered up the slain and gone home 
satisfied. But Dodge knew well enough that the 
two live deer which were left would not go far 
without a halt, so he followed the trail until he 
saw a dark spot in the distance which he thought 
might be the broadside of a deer. He drew up 
and fired, it being so dark that he could barely 
see the sights on his gun, and the two deer 
started off on a run. He found spots of blood 


on the snow, but night had closed in and it had 
grown so dark that he could follow no further, 
so he left for home. 

The next day the two deer were found; shot 
plumb through and near where he had left the 
track the night before; those with the others 
were hauled in with a team, and Dodge was 
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ready to make oath that he had fired his gun 
but twice at the five deer. 

As might be expected, they proved to be an 
old doe and her two fawns and two yearlings, 
supposed to be the fawns of the year before, 
that were still following the doe. In the early 
days it was not rare or uncommon to find one 
yearling and sometimes two following the 
mother doe irrespective of the later family of 
fawns; but in-later times such families were gei- 
erally broken up and scattered by hounding and 
hunting. Had those five been a miscellaneous 
lot of old deer they would not have kept to- 
gether ten minutes after being started the sec- 
ond time. 


The Snipe Hunting Trick. 


WueEN I came to this State three years ago, 
being fond of sport and having been born with 
a rod and gun in my hand, and accustomed to 
handle both on all legitimate occasions where- 
ever sport was to be had, I lost no time in 
making inquiry as to where I could find some 
shooting. I was then in Sacramento. Having 
been directed to the tules, about forty miles 
from the city, but in what direction I do not 
choose to say at present, and, being accompanied 
by a friend, I took up quarters at a hotel in the 
neighborhood and proceeded to prospect. A 
goodly number of hangers on were there. hood- 
lums, ranchers, etc., who, finding out that we 
were strangers in quest of sport, volunteered 
a prodigious amount of information as to the 
rendezvous of myriads of geese, ducks, etc. 
(this was in December). Perhaps we looked 
a little verdant; at all events, our new friends 
took it for granted that we were, and soon 
ventured to try some “tricks upon travelers,” 
like Shandy of old. A fellow who claimed to 
be a professional hunter inquired if we ever 
hunted snipe. Giving my companion a wink, I 
replied in the negative, whereupon it was de- 
clared on all sides that the best snipe ground 
in the State was to be found within six miles. 
We expressed a wish to take a hand in, and the 
“boys” told us to be ready about dark the next 
evening. 

The night came and so did the “boys,” and 
my friend and self went off with them. As we 
were informed no guns were needed, and one 
of the. boys, carrying a lantern and a net we 
knew something was up, and lay low. After 
traveling about six miles we came to a slough, 
across which we rowed in a flat-bottomed boat. 
and went on through tules and mud a mile or 
two further. Here on an open grassy spot a 
halt was called and our companions, four in 
number, told us to squat down and hold the net, 
while they proceeded to beat the ground for the 
birds, which we were informed would be at- 
tracted and bewildered by the light and would 
fall an easy prey to the net. We promised 
obedience and expressed at the same time much 
curiosity to see how the affair would culminate. 

As soon as our friends disappeared. Tom and 
ourself held a brief and hurried consultation, the 
result of which was that the lantern was fastened 
to a pole and we made “tall time’ for the boat. 
Sculling ourselves across the slough we lay low 
again for developments. Soon we heard our 
friends coming, although it was too dark to see 
ten paces. They were laughing and chuckling 
in high glee at’ the trick played upon the 
“greenies.” The absence of the boat caused 
them a good deal of conjecture, as the lantern 
being up they supposed we were still holding the 
net. Being too far off to hear clearly or see 
their movements, but knowing well that they 
would have a good eight miles to go around ere 
they got on the home trail, we left, and before 
10 o’clock were snug in bed. 

When we came down to breakfast next morn- 
ing, the landlord expressed his intention to do 
the treating while we remained, and the bar- 
room habitués treated us with marked respect, 
but no further advice was volunteered. 

About a week after, just before leaving, we 
learned that the fellows got back about 3 A. M., 
wet, dirty and full of profanity at being out- 
witted. LEONIDAS. 
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Game in Vermont. 


SHELDON, Vt., Jan. 16—Editor Forest and 
Stream: All we lovers of fish and game protec- 
tion here in Vermont are congratulating our- 
selves that State Fish and Game Commissioner 
H. G. Thomas has during the past year made 
some of our poaching pot-hunters feel, where it 
hurts, the truth of the old adage that verily “the 
way of transgressors is hard.” During the past 
year the fines and costs collected in this State 
against this class of persons have amounted to 
over $1,500, and a number of cases are pending, 
some of them important, where the decisions are 
sure to go in favor of the State. 

We hardly think that during the year there 
have been more violations against the fish and 
game laws than in the past years. The increase 
of convictions comes from the fact that Commis- 
sioner Thomas has succeeded in instilling into 
his assistants some of his own personal energy 
and enthusiasm, and we may reasonably look 
for still greater improvement in this line during 
the present year, for Mr. Thomas is weeding out 
from his wardens all dead wood, and is, if pos- 
sible, determined to have none but active game 
protectors to fill those offices. He has, we un- 
derstand, only reappointed four of the old county 
wardens—Chase, of Bennington; Newton, of 
Windsor; Stevens, of Lamoille, and Leach, of 
Franklin county. One of the Commissioner’s 
laws has, we believe, saved several human lives. 
That is the one making it illegal to shoot a deer 
with horns less than three inches long. This 
causes many hunters to wait until they can see 
the deer’s horns before they shoot; if it happens 
to be a human being, instead of a deer, they 
know it. 

The lumbermen report deer numerous back in 
the larger woods in the mountains, the continual 
fusilade during the open season down in the lake 
towns without doubt caused the survivors to take 
to the mountains for safety. 

While civilization is clearing up and encroach- 
ing on the breeding grounds and covers of our 
game, thousands of new guns are coming into 
the State and going into the hands of young fel- 
lows, who want to kill something. This means 
that to save our game we must have shorter open 
seasons and more stringent laws regulating the 
number that may be killed. STANSTEAD. 


European Grouse for British Columbia. 


Tue British Columbia Fish and Game Club, 
through its secretary, Mr. Musgrave, announces 
the practical completion of arrangements for the 
importation to British Columbia of a number of 
European grouse. These birds, when received, 
are to be distributed equally on Vancouver Isl- 
and and the mainland. 

Among the species to be imported are some 
capercailzie, the largest of grouse, accounts of 
the shooting of which have from time to time 
appeared in Forest AND STREAM. This great 
grouse, which is as large as a turkey, weighing 
from ten to fourteen pounds, formerly inhabited 
the whole of northern Europe but was extermi- 
nated in Britain toward the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. It was formerly abundant in Ire- 
land and its bones have been found in Yorkshire 
and Devonshire, in England, in Denmark and in 
Aquitaine—as far south as Bordeaux—in France. 
About 1838 it was reintroduced at Taymouth 
Park, Perthshire, Scotland, and is reported as 
now plentiful in that neighborhood. Attempts to 
reintroduce it in Ireland have failed. 

This is not the first a:tempt made to acclimatize 
the capercailzie in America. More than a dozen 
years ago through the efforts of Hon. W. W. 
Thomas, then Minister to Norway and Sweden, 
a number of birds were sent over to be set free 
in Maine, and much more recently a still larger 
shipment was imported by the Dominion of Can- 
ada to stock the Algonquin Park. We have not 
heard anything definite from either of these at- 
tempts, and it may be feared that the first one at 
least failed entirely. 

Singular success attended the introduction and 
preservation of the ring-necked pheasant in Van- 
couver Island. The conditions there seemed to 
be precisely what the bird needed, and a long, 
close season resulted in so great an increase that 
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they have long been an abundant and welcome 
addition to the Vancouver Island sportsmen’s 
list of game birds. It should be a matter of local 
pride with every British Columbia sportsman to 
do everything in his power to protect these for- 
eign grouse which the Fish and Game Club is to 
introduce. It may well be imagined that at first 
these great birds will offer a strong tempation to 
the thoughtless gunner, but he must remember 
that carelessness or selfishness on his part may 
cause the absolute failure of a most interesting 
experiment, which, if successful, will be a great 
boon to the Province. 








A Greenwing Teal Coming Down Wind. 


Tue day among the ducks had been a most 
unsatisfactory one. It had “blowed great guns” 
all day, and the ducks selecting small sheltered 
sloughs on the prairie remained under cover as 
it were. We had practically nothing to show 
in the way of a bag by 4 o’clock, when we de- 
cided to hitch up and drive back to town. We 
were all pretty well chilled through, and a warm 
supper near a warmer fire was a great tempta- 
tion to us. 

The horses hitched, we had all climbed into the 
rig, our guns stowed away in the cases, with the 
exception of one of the party on the front seat 

Looking to the left far in the distance a 
solitary duck was espied coming down wind 
straight for us. Catching sight of it, the party 
in the front seat hastily threw in a couple oi 
shells, pointed his gun well to the left, threw it 
seemingly in a line with the flight of the duck 
forty feet ahead and pulled the trigger, the 
horses, prancing high in the air, the load of shot 
having passed between their heads, as a green- 
wing teal fell stone dead upon the prairie twenty 
feet to our right. I don’t think I ever saw a 
duck: fly so rapidly before in my life, and | 
don’t think I ever saw a duck given such an 
allowance. It was an example of instantaneous 
shooting, if I may so call it, such as I have never 
seen the like before. 

It has always been a mystery to me how those 
horses’ heads were not filled full of shot. The 
bird pitched at an angle, because beyond us to 
the right was a slough for which the duck was 
making with all haste. 

It was just another illustration of the rule 
that when through with your shooting, before 
getting into the rig, it is safe and proper to 
stow away your guns. We certainly were very 
close to either a disastrous runaway or a pair 
of maimed and useless horses, had not the 
choke in the gun carried the shot en masse 
harmlessly between the heads of the horses. 


The Deer’s Vision. 


MorcANtown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The quotation in Jan. 13 issue from the 
article of Mr. W. B. Devereaux in “Big Game 
Hunting,” concerning the photographing of big 
game, is instructive and assists in making some 
conclusions regarding deer. From observations 
of many deer I have felt quite certain that when 
they are standing in the bright glare of the sun 
their vision is very defective, but I never gave it 
much thought until reading the notes referred to. 

Now, that I come to recall many instances | 
can distinctly remember how common it has heen 
for deer to stop in some shadow, while they 
take a look; and I wonder why I had never 
noticed it. 

Taken in connection with the fact of their ap- 
parent inability to see clearly while standing in 
the bright sunlight, it would be reasonable to 
conclude that they instinctively stop in the shade 
that they may be able to see more distinctly, as 
well as being themselves less conspicuous in the 
shade than in the sunlight, which fact their in- 
stinct no doubt teaches them. 

EMERSON CARNEY. 





NASHVILLE, Tenn., Jan. 15.—Though tardy my 
congratulations on the new dress of Forest AND 
STREAM are no less sincere. ForEST AND STREAM 
has long been a source of information and com- 
fort to the sportsmen throughout the entire 
country, and in its new dress it is especially 
pleasing and attractive. Irsy BENNETT. 
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Fishes thatéFly, Leap and Run. 


(HERE is a peculiar attraction in standing on 
the deck of a vessel in the waters of the warmer 
latitudes and watching the bright bits of ani- 
mated color that rise quickly from the surface 
of the great ocean and dart hurriedly away, their 
silvery sides shimmering in the sunshine and 
their gauzy appendages radiating iridescent light, 
There is an interest in the scene that seems to 
be continually renewed; familiarity with it does 
not divest it of its attractiveness nor breed in- 
difference to it. Those who witness it for the 
first time are invariably charmed, while even 
those to whom, by virtue of their calling, it is a 
most common sight, cannot disregard it. 

For centuries the flying-fish has been the ob- 
ject of curious admiration, of animated discus- 
sion and of great sympathy. Of admiration be- 
cause of its remarkable habit of emulating the 
birds and because of its brilliance when, wet with 
the waters of the sea, it reflects the sunshine; 
of discussion, because quite different views con- 
cerning its method and power of flight have long 
been held; and of sympathy, because of the al- 
most unceasing pursuit of the fin-winged flyer 
by dolphin, bonito, albacore and other denizens 
of the deep. 

The family of flying-fishes, Exocatide, com- 
prises about sixty-five species and five genera. 
Representatives are found in all warm seas. 
They are mostly pelagic, commonly swim near 
the surface, and are remarkable for leaving the 
water and flying, or sailing, through the air, oft- 
times for considerable distances. The most com- 
mon species found off the Atlantic coast of the 
United States is Parexrocewtus mesogaster Bloch, 
which sometimes wanders as far north in, sum- 


mer as the coast of Rhode Island. It also oc- 
curs in both the East and West Indies and in 
the waters of the Hawaiian Islands. As widely 


distributed is the common flying-fish Exocatus 
volitans, described and classified by the great 
Linneus in 1758. This species inhabits all warm 
seas, passing as far north along the Atlantic coast 
in summer as Newfoundland and the shores of 
England. It is also a species of the Hawaiian 
Islands. The coast of Florida has furnished 
three more species, Exonautes exsiliens Miller, 
Exonautes rondeletti Cuvier and Valenciennes, 
and Cypsilurus heterurus Rafinesque. The only 
flying-fish occurring on the Pacific coast of the 
United States is the California flying-fish, Cypsi- 
lurus californicus Cooper, also called the “great 
flying-fish.” This species, which is the largest 
flying-fish known, attains a length of eighteen 
inches and its power of flight is proportionately 
great. It occurs in great shoals among the Santa 
congas Islands, and is highly esteemed for 
ood. 

While the entire family Exocetide are essen- 
tially marine, the little West African fish de- 
scribed by Peters as Pantodon buchholzi, and 
which is apparently the unique representative of 
the family Pantodontide, is mentioned by M. de 
Brazza, who has observed it, as a type of fresh- 
water flying-fish. 

The flying-fish supports itself in the air by 
means of its wing-like pectoral fins, which are 
wonderfully developed—often extending quite the 
length of the body, from head to caudal fin, and 
having, when expanded, a width considerably 
greater than that of the body of the fish. These 
fin-wings are not unlike gauzy fans, and when 
the fish is in the water fold closely to the sides 
of the body—which is, indeed, near the bases of 
the fins. slightly grooved to receive them—and 
in no wise impede their possessors in swimming. 
In some species the ventral fins are also highly 
developed and add not a little to the general wing 
expanse of the voyageur dans lair. Some flying- 
shes are proyided with extra large “air blad- 
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ders,” which they may have the power to. fully 
inflate upon leaving the water and partially de- 
flate when returning to it. 

Though still denied by some observers, the 
power of propulsion through the air by means 
of its fin-wings is generally accorded the flying- 
fish. During months at sea in the tropics the 
writer has almost daily watched the flying-fishes 
and studied their flight through the air. Even 
as these lines are written they are about him, 
for he is on a ship returning northward from a 
cruise to the equatorial regions of the mid- 
Pacific, and just now approaching the latitude 
of the Hawaiian Islands—though still between 
700 and 800 miles to the westward of that group. 
The difficulties of assuring one’s self that the 
flying-fish moves its wings during its flight 
through the air are well understood, and also the 
fact that these difficulties are generally removed 
when opportunity is afforded to observe the flight 


facilitate its progress in the air but, on the con- 
trary, may even retard it. That by this means it 
may vary somewhat the direction of its flight 
through the air, is granted; but that it cannot 
otherwise voluntarily do so, is not so readily ad- 
mitted, especially as one watches two or more fly- 
ing-fishes leave the water at practically the same 
moment, start out in the same general direction, 
and then, while each individual is apparently 
being influenced in a similar manner by atmos- 
pheric conditions, diverge or separate, either 
quickly or gradually—and without immersing the 
caudal fin—and re-enter the water at widely 
separated points. It is by no means impossible 
that flying-fishes “soar” as well as “fly” in the 
air—for even birds do this, and, doing so, change 
the direction of their flight at will. 

The aerial excursions of the flying-fish, as ob- 
served by the writer, vary in extent from a mere 
skip out of the water to a few hundred yards— 





“SHIMMERING IN 


of certain of the larger species under favorable 
conditions. That flying-fishes use their “wings” 
after the manner of birds, at least upon emerging 
from the water, can hardly be denied, since from 
the fo’c’s’le-head of a ship plying the waters of 
the lower laticudes, this wide, bird-like motion of 
the fin-wings may be readily observed as the 
larger flying-fishes break water almost under the 
vessel’s bow. This “flapping” motion of the fin- 
wings is not, however, long maintained, but, as 
soon as the fish is well started in the air, appar- 
netly passes into a vibratory motion of the ap- 
pendages, so rapid as to be almost beyond human 
visual perception. 

The power flying-fishes possess, and almost 
constantly employ, of varying their course, both 
horizontally and vertically, and the long dis- 
tances often covered in a single flight, are rather 
good evidences of propulsive power beyond that 
executed in the leap from the water. Obviously, 
the course does not depend upon the direction of 
the wind, for they fly with almost equal facility 
with it ahead, quartering, or behind. This state- 
ment is made advisedly, for the writer is well 
aware of contrary assertions, recorded by ac- 
cepted authorities. 

The flying-fish not infrequently dips its caudal 
fin in the water as it flies above it, though obser- 
vation shows that this act cannot materially 
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say a quarter of a mile—and with an elevation 
varying from a few inches to a dozen feet, though 
they are credited with accomplishing double the 
distance and with soaring to twice the height 
here mentioned. The limit to the distance trav- 
eled through the air at a single flight is usually 
said to be due to the drying of the fin-wings 
which, when dry, it is asserted, would be torn to 
shreds by the rapid vibration. ; 
Sometimes a single flying-fish is seen to rise 
out of the water and go sailing away, while at 
others large shoals, startled by the appearance of 
a vessel in their midst or by the approach of an 
enemy, hurriedly leave the water and scatter in 
many directions. A large shoal of flying-fishes 
appearing suddenly above the water on a bright 
day and scintillating in the sunlight as they dart 
quickly away is indeed a pretty sight. But the 
flying-fish does not ordinarily fly for pleasure. 
It usually leaves the water to escape from an 
enemy or when startled by the approach of a 
ship. Flying-fishes are excellent food, and are 
particularly enjoyed by dolphins, albacores, boni- 
tos and skip-jacks, which consume great num- 
bers of them. But, as can often be observed, the 
flying-fish does not always find safety in flight, 
for it is sometimes caught when emerging from 
the water and often falls into the very mouth of 
its pursuer upon returning to it. But there is 





















































































































































































































A FLYING-FISH OF 


danger above as well as below, for the hovering 
sea-birds frequently pounce down upon the hap- 
less victim and bear it away, perhaps robbing a 
bonito, albacore or dolphin of its already assured 
prize. But the sympathy granted the bright and 
interesting flying-fish for this merciless prey upon 
it is greatly lessened by the knowledge of its own 
cannibalistic propensities. They are mostly car- 
nivorous feeders and do not hesitate to devour 
their own kind—perhaps their own progeny. 
Fortunately for the general demand upon the 
tribe they are remarkably prolific. In Atlantic 
waters the famous Saragasso Sea is a notable 
breeding haunt of these, as of other, fishes. 
While flying-fishes are obviously inhabitants of 
warm seas, it is also true that they are not al- 
ways seen in greatest numbers at or very near 
the equator. During the present voyage, in going 
to the south the equator was crossed in longi- 
tude 161 degrees 37 minutes W. (Oct. 16) and, 
returning northward, recrossed in longitude 164 
degrees 8 minutes W (Oct. 18), and in both re- 
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HAWAIIAN SEAS. 


But strange as it is to see a fish rise from the 
bosom of the deep and literally take flight in the 
air, it is quite as curious to see even larger fishes 
rise from the water and go running over the sur- 
face for long distances on the ends of their tails. 
Such is the habit of certain species of Belonide, 
or “needle-fishes’—also denizens of tropical and 
semi-tropical seas. The needle-fishes are charac- 
terized by rather slender bodies and_ long, 
pointed snouts. Of the family Belonide there 
are four genera, two of which are American, and 
about fifty species, of which the majority are 
American. They are voracious, carnivorous 
feeders, and frequently inhabit bays, lagoons and 
straits. Their bones have a greenish color and 
they are not, in most localities, in much demand 
for the table, though their flesh, like that of the 
flying-fish, is wholesome and usually of excellent 
flavor. Those species that run, by a rotary or 
lateral motion of their tails, almost upright over 
the water, have the caudal fin well developed. 

The slender bodies and long, sharp, pointed 





NEEDLE-FISH—HOUND-FISH. 


WEST INDIES, 


gions flying-fishes appeared to be comparatively 
scarce. The few observed were all of rather 
small species and sustained themselves in the air 
but short distances. Numerous flying-fishes 
were, however, encountered between 12 and 20 
degrees N. latitude. The temperature of the sur- 
face water of the ocean was not highest at the 
equator but in latitude between 5 degrees 30 
minutes N. and 6 degrees 30 minutes N.—mean 
longitude 155 degrees 45 minutes W.—where the 
water temperature throughout the twenty-four 
hours was 29.2 degrees C., and between latitudes 
6 and 7 degrees N., in longitude 163 degrees 50 
minutes W., when the average water tempera- 
ture for the twenty-four hours reached 29.3 de- 
grees C. At the equator the temperature of the 
surface water was 28 degrees C. 





OCCASIONAL NORTHWARD TO BUZZARD’S BAY. 


snouts of the Belonide early led the people of 
Spanish-America to apply to the individuals of 
this family the general term pez aguja (“needle- 
fish”). They, moreover, credit them with some- 
times piercing the nude bodies of fishermen, and 
even with passing completely through portions of 
their bodies. 

Among the more familiar American species of 
Belonide may be mentioned Tylosurus notatus, 
or common needle-fish; Tylosurus marinus, 
sometimes called “bill-fish’; and Tylosurus ra- 
phidoma, the “hound-fish” or agujon. The latter 
species—called agujon (“great needle’) in the 
West Indies—reaches a length of about five feet 
and is a vigorous, active fish, truly dangerous in 
its leaps from the water, and much dreaded by 
the fishermen. The young of this species are 
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said sometimes to stray northward to the coast 
of New Jersey. 
Not all of the family Belonide “run” with 
equal facility though, as already suggested, many 
of them are noted “jumpers.” This habit of 
clearing the water and leaping into the air is 
more or less observable in most fishes that swim 
near the surface—from the fresh-water trout, 
and even minnow, that “breaks water” in rushing 
upon insects on the surface, to the mighty skate 
that clears the water with remarkable force, to 
fall back again. with loud report. The “skip- 
jack,” bonito and others of the mackerel tribe, 
are famous jumpers—describing graceful curves 
of considerable elevation as they swiftly pursue 
their prey. The salmon, shooting high in the air 
and clearing at a single bound waterfalls en- 
countered in its journey up fresh-water streams. 
is a remarkable instance of this peculiar leaping 
power among fishes. Dr. J. Hopart Ecpert. 


CarneGci£ Expevition, Brig Galilee 
North Pacific Ocean, Oct. 28, 1905. 
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The Author of a Well-Known Angling Book. 


In Forest AND STREAM of Dec. 30 last your 
pleasing correspondent, Mr. Edward A 
Samuels, author of “With Fly Rod and 
Camera,” referring to one of his most cherished 
books, “Salmonia, or Days of Fly-fishing,” 
printed in London in 1828, says, ‘The author’s 
name is not given, he subscribing himself simply 
as “An Angler.” 

It is a very well established fact that this 
favorite book is from the pen of the famous 
scientist and discoverer, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
who wrote it “during some weeks of severe and 
dangerous illness, when he was wholly incapable 
of attending to more serious studies, or of fol- 
lowing more serious pursuits. They constituted 
his amusement in many hours which otherwise 
would have been unoccupied .and_ tedious. 
* * * The conversational manner and dis- 
cursive style were chosen as best suited to the 
state of health of the authors who was incapable 
of considerable efforts and long-continued ex- 
ertion.”. The first three editions of the work 
were published anonymously. The compilers 
of Bibliotheca Piscatoria only mention the first 
and second editions in this connection, but I 
have also before me as I write, a copy of the 
third edition, published in 1832, which was also 
issued anonymously. Subsequent editions bore 
the author’s name, and the fourth edition, issued 
in 1851, was enlarged by Dr. John Davy, brother 
of the author and himself the writer of a couple 
of interesting fishing books, namely, “The 
Angler and His Friends, or Piscatory Colloquies 
and Fishing Excursions” and “The Angler in The 
Lake District.” “Salmonia” was reviewed by 
Sir Walter Scott in 1826 in the Quarterly Re- 
view, and the illustrations were from the author’s 
own drawings. Sir Humphrey’s brother, John, 
who enlarged his work, was also the author of 
his Memoirs, and those acquainted with these 
latter will recognize that the Salmonia is 
largely the result of Sir Humphrey’s own ex- 
periences, when in search of health he wandered 
alone among the glorious scenery of the rivers 
he loved so well both in England and also upon 
the continent of Europe. 

In these degenerate days, when medical men 
and others babble freely of the alleged pro- 
priety of assisting the departure of suffering 
humanity by the administering of drugs, as is 
done in the case of the brute creation, it is re- 
freshing to read the following passage in Sir 
Humphrey’s Journal: “As I have so often al- 
luded to the possibility of my dying suddenly, | 
think it right to mention that I am too intense 
a believer in the Supreme Intelligence and have 
too strong a faith in the optimism of the sys- 
tem of the universe, ever to accelerate my dis- 
solution.” 


Practical Hints. 


One of the features of Salmonia which has 
always recommended it ‘to me is the excellence 
of many of its practical hints. It contains much, 
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too, upon the praise and the excellencies of 
angling, but though its style is a rather poor 
imitation of Walton’s, there is much of it that 
is, as Mr. Samuels has intimated, quite quotable. 
The author was a keen observer, and his hints 
as to the avoidance of shadows cast upon the 
water by the sun, etc., are of considerable in- 
terest to anglers. 


Fly-Casting at the Sportsmen's Show. 


In common with all angling visitors to the 
recent Sportsmen’s Show in Boston, I was very 
much interested in the daily exhibits of fly-cast- 
ing over the artificial pond. Unfortunately, 
however, this feature of the exhibition was very 
far from being what it might have been owing 
to the limited size of the pond. Messrs. R. C. 
Leonard and Ed. Mills came over from New 
York purposely to enter in the long-distance 
fly-casting competition, and upon their arrival 
found that the total length of the trout pond 
was one of 100 feet, while each of the would-be 
contestants just mentioned have records of some 
128 feet. It was therefore impossible for them 
to do themselves justice in this class. I was 
rather surprised at the youthful appearance of 
Mr. Mills, notwithstanding the fact that I was 
familiar with his appearance as depicted in the 
English sporting papers last year, when he won 
a number of prizes for America in the London 
fly-casting competitions. The fly-casting exhi- 
bitions of Mr. Lou. Darling interested a large 
number of spectators. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting events in the various competitions, 
however, were the contests for delicacy and 
accuracy: in fly-casting on Friday night, Jan. 5, 
at which Dr. F. M. Johnson and Dr. Heber 
Bishop were judges. 

It was quite amusing to notice the freedom 
with which the captive trout in the pond would 
rise at times to the casters’ flies. Once or twice 
Mr. Darling’s casts were spoiled by the holding 
on of the fish to the fly while he was with- 
drawing his line from the.water. ‘Of course 
whenever a fly was used at all upon the end of 
the line, the point of the hook was broken away, 
so that no fish which rose should be retained, 
but even so, some of the trout held on quite 
bravely to the barbless hook and fly. ‘Those 
trout were no more prevented from rising at 
the fly by the visible presence of hundreds of 
people around the pond than are the captive 
salmon in the retaining ponds at Tadoussac, but 
what was rather surprising to me was the readi- 
ness with which the fish rose as well under the 
electric lights at night as in the daytime. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


A Notable Quartette of Anglers. 





. Z. Joncas, Geo. E. Hart, Walter M. Brackett 
and E. T. D. Chambers. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

1 send this interesting photograph of notable 
anglers, Joncas, Hart, Brackett and Chambers. 
Two of the four have passed away. Walter 
Brackett “skips the gutter’ at eighty-two. Per- 
haps I have given him a year too much, but it 
won’t take long for him to catch up. He and his 
brother, E. A. Brackett, of Winchester, Mass., 
who is still State Fish Commissioner after a ser- 
vice of thirty-six years, are remarkable examples 
of lusty longevity. Walter, wielding the heavy 
salmon rod by the hour at eighty-one, and the 
elder writing and publishing essays and poems at 
eighty-four. He is now eighty-six. 

We did not anticipate so immediate a call for 
Mr. Hart, though his correspondence has been 
done in pencil strokes for months. Vale! amici. 


CHARLES HALLOCK. 
NorFo.k, Va., Jan. 13. 


BozEMAN, Mont., Jan. 16.—ForEST AND 
STREAM in its new form cannot fail to please 
every reader of that favorite journal. In its 
new dress and make-up it is equal to the best 
journals of the day. The big tree on the front 
page of the last issue is extremely interesting. 

J. A. HENSHALL. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Winter Fishing on the Jersey Coast. 


Assury Park, N. J., Jan. 13—Not in many 
years has winter fishing been equal to the pres- 
ent along the New Jersey coast. The remark- 
ably mild weather of late autumn held the weak- 
fish until well along in November; and asa 
curious incident, they were still here in limited 
numbers when the early run of cod and other 
winter varieties made their appearance. While 
the whiting have been fairly plentiful, and good 
catches have been made periodically, still they 
have not been with us in such prodigious num- 
bers as the cod and haddock. The fishermen 
have reaped a rich reward. 

It has been my good fortune to pay many 
visits to the favorite grounds and watch with 
deep interest the setting and lifting of the trawl 
lines, each one holding anywhere from 500 to 
1,500 hooks, each hook baited with a clam. The 





DR. TARLETON H. BEAN, 
State Fishculturist of New York. 


spot where the line is first anchored to pay out 
is marked by a buoy, on top of which a flag 
is attached to a 3-foot staff, each fishing crew 
having their own particular flag, which is as 
deeply respected as the: ensigns of nations. 
Then on, at intervals, other buoys and flags 
are placed, so that the exact course of each 
trawl may be seen, and so the fishermen may 
avoid other lines being laid across them. It 
has been the custom in former years to set the 
trawl one day and lift them the next. It has 
not been necessary the present season to do so. 
After a wait of two or three hours, the lifting 
is begun, and it is usually long enough to have 
a fish to each hook or else the bait gone. 

While in most winters it has been necessary 
to go from four to seven miles to sea for suc- 
cessful cod fishing, the fish have worked so 
close in shore that heavy catches have been 
made within one mile of the beach. The best 
grounds, however, are now about three miles 
at sea on the mussel beds. 

While it requires a considerable amount of 
courage to leave a warm bed on a winter morn- 
ing while the stars are yet aglow, and put to 
sea in an 18-foot powerboat, seats and all ex- 
posed parts aglitter with frost, yet the bracing 
freedom it brings to the mind tired out with 
ledger columns and pay rolls is great. And 
then the happy abandon of the crew of sturdy 
men, each rigidly observing the rights of others, 
yet chaffing each other in robust terms at every 
opportunity, is relaxing. 


I do not want to be misunderstood. I am 


not going to try to make of the codfish a game 
fish in the sense that he will rise to a coach- 
man or brown-hackle; but that he will take an 
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artificial lure I hereby affirm. Recalling some 
of the stories of gold watches, lamp burners and 
other more or less valuable junk recovered from 
their stomachs, I bethought me of a common 
bluefish squid and the brightest of vermilion 
paint; and the combination is a success. Two 
coats of paint and one of varnish on the squid 
appears to be the proper thing to save all bait- 
ing, which is a not very pleasant duty on a 
bitterly cold day in a small open boat, where 
no shelter can be had. There was considerable 
merriment on board the launch Raven the morn- 
ing I first displayed my innovation; but when I 
had taken five codfish and five haddock before 
either of those using bait had secured a strike, 
incredulity changed to admiration. My lure has 
continued to take at least two fish to each one 
taken by bait since that time. It is much more 
comfortable and rapid than baiting, as one can 
use gloves and keep the hands warm. The cod- 
fish and haddock being bottom feeders, it is only 
necessary to let the squid run until it strikes the 
bottom; then reel up, say three or four feet, 
then keep the squid in motion by sharply twitch- 
ing the rod precisely as in jigging for weak- 
fish, when, if cod or haddock are about, the re- 
ward will be early. LreonarD HUuLIT. 


Told on the Way. 


A VENERABLE but chance acquaintance and | 
had been coloring our corncobs and _ silently 
watching the swift-moving, fleecy clouds drift 
over the full round silvery moon, but the to- 
bacco got low, my friend thumped his pipe on 
his boot and asked, “Which way are you tramp- 
ing in the morning?” 

“Thought I would try that little stream off 
east of here.” 

“Well, if that’s yer lay, I can give yer a lift 
if yer’ll git up airly and don’t object to riding 
on a road cart, but yer must roust out afore 8 
o'clock, as I mean to start at 6 sure.” 

“Thanks, my dear sir, that will suit my com- 
plexion to a dot and match my walking apparatus 
to a charm. As for the road cart, if it is not one 
of my make I’ll chance it.” 

Five minutes past 6 the next morning we were 
on the road. The old man was a trifle criss-cross 
at first, the mare was a bit frisky, his brierwood 
a trifle stubborn. However, the sandy road soon 
dampened the ardor of one and a 10-pound suc- 
tion drew the obstructions from the stem of the 
other, then the old man’s face beamed; he was 
himself again. 

“See that house over yonder jest agin that 
bunch of pines?” 

“Tf you mean that one where half of the chim-: 
ney top is gone, I do certainly.” 

“Well, the meanest man I ever heard tell on 
used to live thare. Folks said he was so con- 
densed mean that shingles on his roof wouldn’t 
shed rain and his one winder let in no light. He 
used to go to meeting up in the village and to 
git rid of paying anything he’d make his folks 
sit in the wagon, or, if it was cold or stormy, 
make ’em stand up in the entry during the whole 
sarvice. Never went into a pew for years. Why, 
blast him, he used to water and skim the sour 
milk he fed to his hogs. 

“The man that jined farms with him on the 
east lost a barn and a lot of grain and feed, barn 
was struck by lightning and all burned up. The 
hull neighborhood turned out and helped him git 
out new timber. Raising day we all went to help. 
Somehow or other that air cuss was there. He 
ate three good meals and carried home his pock- 
ets full of grub, then the very next day put in a 
bill dollar and a half for his work. ; 

“He’d a lot of bees onct. Somehow he got it 
into his leetle head that they didn’t work hours 
enough, so he’d git up afore it were daylight, take 
a club and pound on the hives to wake ’em up 
and make ’em git out and git to work. He got 
’em larnt arter awhile so as he didn’t have to 
wake ’em up; then the leetle cuss weren’t satis- 
fied; darned ef he didn’t try to cross ’em_ with a 
lightning bug so as they’d work nights. See that 
air cow-path over that little rise? That leads 
into an old loggin’ road and that road crosses 
ver stream "bout half a mile from here. Hope 
you'll have good luck.. Git up, Maria.” A. W. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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_ Design for an Auxiliary Schooner. 


THE plans of the 38ft. waterline 
which we reproduce in this issue, were made by 
Mr. B. B. Crowninshield. The boat will be used 
in connection with the United States Biological 
Station at Woods Hole, Mass., and the vessel 
has been designed soley to meet the requirements 
of the work to which she will be put. 

The yacht designer of to-day is called upon to 
negotiate many problems and a number of those 
in the profession are as well able to turn out a 
profitable commercial vessel as_a successful rac- 
ing or cruising yacht. Mr. Crowninshield has 
been designing vessels for commercial uses for a 
number of years past, and the best evidence that 
his productions have been successful and pro- 
fitable is that he continues to command a large 
volume of work of this character. 

Although this vessel’s headquarters will be at 
Woods Hole the work of collecting specimens 
of marine life will necessitate long cruises all 
along the New England coast in all seasons, and 
for that reason she was designed to withstand 
heavy weather. In order that she might have 
access to all harbors the draft was kept down to 
sft. This will, enable her to reach the most 
out of the way places in Buzzard’s Bay, where 
much of the research work will be carried on. 

While the boat is intended for a most serious 
work the design shows her to have all the beauty 
and refinement of form that would enter into a 
carefully planned cruising yacht. The clipper 
bow, the short but clean overhang aft, the lib- 
eral‘ freeboard and the snug rig at once creates 
a favorable and lasting impression in the minds 
of those who admire a substantial and comfort 
able cruising boat. 

The breadth of 14ft. is generous, and with 
her small sail plan she should stand up to her 
work admirably. Prolonged periods of calm 
weather are rarities along the coast where she 
is to be used, but even though these may occur, 
the scientific work in which she is engaged will 
not be delayed, for she is fitted with a gasolene 
engine of sufficient horsepower to drive her 
along at a smart clip. The engine will enable 
her to enter harbors with narrow entrances or 
circuitous channels, and to poke her nose into 
the various which would be 


schooner, 


places inacces- 
sible had she to depend upon sails. Aside from 
these considerations the engine is intended 


mainly for use in connection with a small winch 
placed on the narrow tranverse deck just aft of 
the cabin house. This winch is used for hoisting 
heavy specimens on board. 

The cabin house is about 2oft. long and there 
is a water way 2ft. gin. wide along the sides. 
The cockpit is 8ft. long. On either side at the 
forward end are folding seats and aft is the 
wheel box. 

The companionway is just off the center line 
on the port side. This gives access to a cabin 
where the marine specimens are handled. On 
either side there is one pipe berth. On the star- 
board side aft is a door leading to the engine 
room and toilet. 

Forward of the main mast is the saloon 
8ft. 6in. long. The centerboard trunk divides 
this cabin, and on either side are folding tables. 
Transoms extend along either side and behind 
these are folding pipe berths. The galley is for- 
ward. It is nearly 6ft. long and extends the 
width of the boat. On the port side is a large 
ice-chest and a roomy locker. On the starboard 
side is a coal stove, a sink, folding table, lockers, 
etc. In the forecastle are quarters for two men. 

The vessel’s construction is of the most sub- 
stantial sort, and she is well able to meet the 


bad weather and hard usage to which she will be 
subjected. 


The dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 

TNE oo eo Ss Dk amie diem ae 53ft. in. 

ERIE cuidh ch ehueds Sunshine 38it. 
Overhang— 

PE iin cians sou en y's Wiaioeieod Sit. 

i oo ahh am patknlbee oe eee ee 7ft. 7in. 
Breadth— 

ONT 55s Gh abe swe wwale ais 14it. 

SRY ene l cask chee awe 13ft. 6in. 
Draft— 

ER oo Livstasmavesewaew sit. 

MER cv LSet op htbatsesoe roft. 
Freeboard— 

SENN scab sh cg oeknsbs bay sees sft. Yin. 

ES ira Oke ona dae Wp i wa 3ft. rin. 

el be. 3Gh eau Sabana ack ook sav 3ft. 6in. 
Sail Area— 

RN ik akon pnanekaseeaeh oe 607 sq. ft. 

PE Kiinwccnekaesedhoeeso ou 322 sq. ft. 

Se NN ol ss newts ph once 142 sq. ft. 

TD Sug hbubkbacabaveee secean sac? 177 sq. ft. 

Total area lower sails..... 1,338 sq. ft. 


Trans-Pacific Yacht Race. 


Tue Hawaii Y. C., of Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawaii, offers a handsome solid silver $500 
trophy for a yacht race from San Francisco to 
Honolulu to take place May 5. Provided three 
yachts enter there will be a second prize offered. 





THE HAWAII YACHT TROPHY 
For the trans-Pacific Ocean race. 


All yachts participating will receive a silver sou- 
venir. Yachts entering must belong to some 
recognized yacht club, and must not be less than 
4oft. over all. 

There will be no restrictions as to sails car- 
ried, number of crew, professional sailors or 
navigators. 

The usual rules of the road will govern the 
race, 

Time allowance will be computed as follows: 
One hour per foot of length for the entire dis- 
tance. Length to be the L.W.L. plus one-half the 
overhang. Measurement to be made when all 
provisions are aboard and the yacht ready for 
sea. 

The race to start from Meigge’s Wharf, San 
Francisco. Saturday, May 5, at 3 P. M. The 
start will be the usual “one gun” start, the time 
of all yachts taken then. The finish of the race 
will be off Diamond Head Light, Honolulu. The 
lighthouse must be abeam and yacht must signal 
by displaying private flag. In case of arrival at 
night yacht must burn Coston signal when five 





miles from the light and another when the light 
is abeam and receive in each case, at the finish, 
a reply from the station. A watchman will be 
on hand day and night at the station to tim 
arrivals. Yachts may then proceed to harbor, ob 
serving the usual United States quarantine regu 
lations. 

All expense of pilotage, towing, harbor dues 
and fresh water will be borne by the Hawaii Y.( 


The Hawaii Trophy. 


THe Hawaii Trophy for 
yacht race, which takes place in May, is a very 
handsome, massive solid silver bowl resting on 
a wooden pedestal, the latter to be made of some 
of the choice island wood. The trophy is fash 
ioned after the Royal Hawaiian calabash, the re- 
ceptacle for the “poi,” which is the Hawaiian’s 
staff of life. It is a very appropriate trophy for 
Hawaii, and from present indications the yachts 
men of the Pacific coast are going after it with 
considerable enthusiasm. The silver calabash 
will be 15in. in diamater and gold lined. On onc 
side will be an engraving of Diamond Head, 
showing the grim old crater, which is one of the 
most famous land marks in the Pacific. It is 
off this point that the yacht race will finish. On 
the reverse side of the cup will be a picture of 
the winning yacht and inscription. This trophy 
will make a handsome ornament to any parlor. 

The Honolulu schooner yacht La Paloma has 
entered the race and will be sailed up in the 
spring to compete. She is a vessel of 24 tons and 
came to Hawaii some six years ago. She has a 
modern schooner rig and is a fast runner, and 
it is believed she will prove able to capture the 
prize with the handicap she will receive. There 
will probably be at least six yachts at the starting 
line May 5, and the race to Hawaii, across 2,100 
miles of tropical waters, will prove the grandest 
race ever sailed. They have no fogs or ice to 
harass them and they will send over the blue 
Pacific with a following wind the entire distance. 

ALBERT DELMAR. 


Lake Michigan Y. C. Meeting. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The resolution below was unanimously adopted 
at an informal but thoroughly representative 
meeting of Lake Michigan yachtsmen, held at the 
Chicago Athletic Association, on Jan. 7, at which 
the following were present: 

. P. Warner, Chicago Y. C., chairman of 
meeting; U. J. Herrmann, Columbia Y. C.; E. T. 
Balcom, Columbia Y. C.; J. R. Brunnick, Jackson 
Park Y. C.; A. A. Bennett, Jr., Jackson Park Y. 
C.; Frank D. McGuire, White Lake Y. C.; John 
A. Kruse, White Lake Y. C.; Charles Scates, 
Macatawa Bay Y.C., secretary of meeting; Com- 
modore W. L. Baum, Chicago Y. C.; Commodore 
H. P. Simonton, Jackson Park and Chicago Y. 
C.’s; William H. Quinlan, chairman Regatta 
Committee Columbia Y. C.; C. E. Soule, Jr., 
Chicago Y. C., and John B. Keogh, Chicago: Y.C. 

“Tt is the sense of this meeting, and the propo- 
sition is hereby made, that the Lake Michigan 
Yachting Association will rejoin the Yacht Rac- 
ing Union provided the Union agrees to recog- 
nize the 21ft. cabin and the 2rft. raceabout class 
of the Lake Michigan Yachting Association. 

“This meeting pledges its hearty support to the 
furtherance of the interests of the new 20, 18 and 
16ft. classes, should they be adopted, and all other 
classes of the Union in the event of the Lake 
Michigan Yachting Association rejoining the 
Union. 

“This meeting believes that the scantling re- 
strictions of all the Yacht Racing Union classes, 
when adopted, should stand without alteration 
for a period of five years.” 

CuHar.es ScaTes, Sec’y. 





the Trans-Pacific . 
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The International Yachting Conference 
Adopts a Rule. 


THE delegates representing all European coun- 
tries interested in yachting at the International 
Yachting Conference met at the Hotel Langham, 
in London, on Monday, Jan. 15. The vice-presi 
dent of the conference said at luncheon on the 
first day of the session that he greatly regrette: 
that the United States was not represented, as 
they would like to have had some one fully famii- 
iar with the American formula set forth its ad- 
vantages, particularly as the rule seemed to pro- 
duce the kind of boat for which all were aiming. 

In order that the American formula might b: 
fully understood and that a discussion of the 
formula might take place, Vice-President Man 
ning in the absence of any Americans, recom 
mended its adoption by the Conference. The 
German and Danish delegates opposed any such 
move, and stated that they felt that the American 
rule was unreliable and impracticable. Other 
members of the Conference did not feel as 
strongly on the subject as the German and Danish 
representatives, but yet were opposed to its adop- 
tion. 

The French modifications of the American for- 
mula that had been submitted on Tuesday were 
rejected unanimously on Wednesday. The inter- 
European formula, a compromise between the 
British, Scandinavian and German rules, which 
had been recommended, was thought well of and 
it was adopted on Thursday. 

On Friday the Conference ended its session, 
and in the evening the delagtes were the guests 
of the Royal London Y. C. The delegates will 
report back to the organizations or associations 
which they represented, and if those bodies ac- 
cept the rule as adopted by the delegates, who 
will meet again in about two months’ time, it 
will be adopted by the Conference and will re- 
main in force until 1919. 

The new rule as adopted is length plus beam, 
plus one-half the girth, plus three times the dif- 
ference between the skin and chain girth, plus 
one-third the square root of the sail area, minus 
the freeboard. The sum of these is divided by 
two. The formula is thus: 

L+B+%G+3d+1-3 V sa—F - 
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British Letter. 


Watson Boats VANISHING.—The Yachtsman 
in a recent issue comments on the rapid disap- 
pearance of the Watson designed boats from the 
Clyde, and points out that in the list of Clyde 
winners for 1905 only four of the famous design- 
.er’s boats were to be found. The name of Wat- 
son as the most successful British designer of 
his day is held very dear in Great Britain, and 
at the first blush it seems astonishing that, 
though he has been gone little more than a year, 
he should be so poorly represented on the Clyde, 
but the fact is, as indeed the Yachtsman plainly 
states, the great designer was so fully occupied 
with plans for large steam yachts that for many 
years he had practically given up designing sail- 
ing boats, and in the small classes on the Clyde 
Fife and Mylne have long been the leading lights. 
Curiously enough the most successful of the four 
Watson boats was the old 23-footer Majel. This 
remarkable boat is thirteen years old, but at the 
beginning of 1904 she was purchased by Mr. 
George Edward, in whose able hands she ap- 
pears to have taken a fresh lease of life, as un- 
der his guidance she has in the last two seasons 
eclipsed all the previous performances of her 
youthful days by winning thirty-eight prizes in 
fifty-seven races, of which twenty-two are firsts. 

A WonperFuL VETERAN.—Watson had the rare, 
gift of occasionally turning out a boat which 
never appeared to age or lose her form, and 
there have been many instances of his yachts rac- 
ing year after year with astounding success he- 
cause of their thoroughly good all-round quali- 
ties. One of the most remarkable examples is 
the old 4o-rater Creole, which last year completed 
her sixteenth season. She has been in commis- 
sion every year since she was built, and has never 
changed ownership. Col. Villiers Bagot, for 


38-FOOT AUXILIARY SCHOONER 
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whom she was built, has raced her most con- 
sistently; she has started 388 times and won 103 
first prizes, 83 second prizes and 27 thirds, a 


grand total of 213. This works out at an average 


ot fourteen prizes a year, and her record for the 
last three seasons averages exactly fourteen, so 
she is keeping up her reputation well. The three 
chief reasons for Creole’s phenomenal success 
are successful design, sound construction and 
liberal upkeep. She is a wonderful boat to wind- 
ward, but good on any point of sailing; she has 
always had a clever skipper and a willing and 
eflicient crew, while her owner keeps her abso- 
lutely up to concert pitch. Besides being a boat 
of beautiful design she was most substantially 
and cleverly put together by Forrest, of Wiven- 
hoe, strengthened by steel straps wherever un- 
due strain was likely to come. So well has she 
stcod the stress and strain of a hard life of rac- 
ing that she is as fair now as the day she was 
built, and is as tight as a bottle, both above water 
and below. She is almost a perfect cruiser-racer, 
thoroughly comfortable in her accommodations 
below and as snug as possible in the cabins, no 
matter how hard the day’s racing has been. 


THe Livonia.—As an instance of how substan- 
tially our racing yachts were built years ago it 
has just transpired that the schooner Livonia, 
which sailed unsuccessfully for the America’s 
Cup in 1871 under Ashbury’s colors, has, after 
thirty-five years’ service as a yacht, been sold for 
trading purposes. This is somewhat a sharp con- 
trast to the fate of the modern cup challengers, 
which, in spite of their enormous cost, are only 
fit for the scrap heap after a few months. 


NEw CLASs FoR THE CLypE.—The success which 
has attended the 30ft. restricted rating class since 
its inception two years ago has been so great 
that it has been decided this season to start a 
24ft. class on somewhat similar lines. There is 
to be a minimum to draft, beam and freeboard, 
and there are other restrictions to be enforced 
with a view to keeping down the cost of construc- 
tion and fittings. So far, only two owners have 
definitely promised to build. Many others would 
join them but for the fact that they already pos- 
sess boats in the other classes, which they would 
no doubt like to get rid of first. The idea of 
forming a 24ft. class was started last year, but 
was allowed to drop; however, there is but little 
doubt that the coming season will find the new 
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Boston Letter. 


WintHrop Y. C. Orricers.—At the annual 
meeting of the Winthrop Y. C., held Tuesday, 


Jan. 16, the following officers and committees 
were elected: Com., S. C. L. Haskell; Vice- 
Com. B.C. Goudy: Sec., Charles G. Bird; 


Treas., Edgar H. Whitney; Meas., C. O. Whit- 
ney; Directors ; W. D. Allen, C. A. Rouillard, 
W. H. Stimpson and G. J. Buchanan; House 
Committee—E. H. Whitney, C. A. Rouillard and 
G. J. Buchanan, F, L. Slade, Frank P. Gilmore, 
F. A. Talcott, H. B. Scates, Thomas B. Dun; 
Albert Partridge, Joseph J. Devereaux, F. H. 
Byrne, F. H. Beckler, Milton C. Rogers, George 
W. Roberts, Horace S. Ridley, A. E. Wright and 
A. Ee Chipman. Steam heat has been installed in 
the new club house and it has been decided to 
hold both the annual dinner and the annual ball 
in the club house. Both events will take place in 
February. 


New LAuNCHES BY SMALL Bros.—Mr. W. E. 
C. Eustis has placed an order with Messrs. Small 
Bros. for a 36ft. launch for use in Florida rivers. 
This boat will be of the tunnel type and will 
draw only toin. of water. Another power boat 
of the same design is now building at the yard 
of the O. Sheldon Company at Neponset for Mr. 
W. C. Bryant, of Bangor, Me. She is laid out 
the same as Davy Jones, designed for Mr. Rich- 
ard Hutchison, but will be longer. She will be 
soft. long and will have an engine of 30 horse- 


class something more than a suggestion. power. The 21-footer, which was designed by 
E. H. KE tty. Messrs, Small Bros. for a Toledo syndicate to 
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38- FOOT AUXILIARY SCHOONER—SAIL PLAN—DESIGNED ‘BY B. B. "CROWNINSHIELD. 
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Y. C. AT MILTON POINT, RYE. 


race for the Lipton Cup, 
White, of Manchester. 
launched by May 1. 

New 65-Foot ScHooner—A 65ft. cruising 
schooner has been designed by Mr. Fred D. Law- 
ley and is to be built for a prominent member of 
the Eastern and Boston Y. C.’s, who wishes his 
name withheld for the present. It was for him 
that the soft. waterline, recently illustrated in 
ForEST AND STREAM of Dec. 30, 1905, was de- 
signed, and the new design is to take the place 
of that one. The layout is very similar, with the 
exception that the bath room has been dispensed 
with, while a large chart locker has been added, 
and all the cabins are larger. There is also con- 
siderably more lateral plane. The new boat will 
rate between 62 and 63ft., and is the only one, so 
a to be designed this winter for the 65-rating 
class. 


HINGHAM I5-FOOTERS Buitpinc.—The work of 
construction in the fleet of one-design 15-footers 
from lines by Messrs. Small Bros., is now under 
way. The boats are being built by the O. Shel- 
don Company at Neponset. They are for mem- 
bers of the Hingham Y. C. 

SomE New Power Boats.—Messrs. Swasey, 
Raymond & Page have an order for a 55ft. cabin 
cruiser for a member of the Boston Y. C. They 
have designed a 45ft. cruiser for a Boston yachts- 
man to be used at Islesboro, Me. They have also 
completed the design of a tooft. high speed 
cruiser for river and coast cruising. 

Joun B. KILieen. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


is now building by 
This boat is to be 





AMERICAN Y. C. ANNUAL ELEcTION.—The an- 
nual meeting o: the American Y. C. was held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York city, on the evening 
of Jan. 16, and the following were elected to 
office: Com., Trenor L. Park, sloop Mimosa 
III.; Vice-Com., Oliver Harriman, sloop Carlita; 
Rear Com., Richard T. Wainwright, auxiliary 
schooner Crusader; Sec.-Treas., William Porter 
Allen; Trustees—Trenor L. Park, Richard T. 
Wainwright, Oliver Harriman, H. de Berkeley 
Parsons, J. Howard Wainwright, E. H. Weather- 
bee, William H. Parsons, William H. Beers, 
Howard Willets, Henry W. Eaton, William Por- 
ter Allen and Benjamin F. Watkins. 

Reuse 


New York Y. C.’s Generat Mertinc.—The 
first general meeting of the New York Y. C. was 
held at the club house, West Forty-fourth street, 
New York city, on Thursday evening, Jan. 18. 
Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt presided. Be- 
sides the reports read by the various officers and 
committees forty-two new members were elected. 
The club now has 2,350 members and the fleet 
consists of 436 vessels, of which number sixty- 
two are schooners with a gross tonnage of 5,- 
057.89. The remainder of the fleet is divided as 
follows: Fifty sloops, tonnage 4,051.35 tons, and 
324 steamers, auxiliaries and power craft, tonnage 
61,217.41, making a grand total of 70, 326. 65 tons. 

Ree 


LauncH For H. C. FLETCHER.—At Hansen’s 
yard, South Brooklyn, N. Y., there is building 
from designs by Mr. H. C. Fletcher a 35ft. 
launch. 
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New ScHooner For L. J. CaLtanan.—Mr. L. 
J. Callanan, New York Y. C., is having a cruis- 
ing schooner built at Bishop’s yard, Gloucester, 
Mass., from designs by McManus, of Boston, 
who has planned so many successful fishing 
schooners. Mr. Callanan’s new boat will be built 
of woed, and her construction will be heavy. She 
will be about &85ft. over all, 62ft. waterline, roft. 
breadth and t2ft. draft. The schooner will be 
known as Eclipse. 

Re 


Capt. GeorGe CoLtEy Dies.—Capt. George Coley 
died at his home in Red Bank, N. J., on Jan. 19. 
He was sailing master of the steam yacht Taran- 
tula. Captain Coley had commanded the schoon- 
ers Clytie and Seafox and the steam yacht Radha. 
He was fifty-nine years of age. 

nner 

LAUNCH For Cooper Hewitt.—A 25ft. speed 
launch is building at Wood’s yard, City Island, 
for Mr. Cooper Hewitt. The boat was designed 
by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane. 


RREe 


CHALLENGE For GoLtp Cup.—The Chippewa Y. 
C. has received a challenge from the Riverton 
Y. C., of Riverton, N. J., for the gold Challenge 
Cup put up for competition by the American 
Power Boat Association. August next is the 
time set for the races, and they will take place at 
Chippewa Bay, Thousand Islands. 

Rene 

DEFENDER FOR THE COUPE DE FRANCE.—Messrs. 
Bonnin & Barre, of Bordeaux, France, will build 
a defender for the Coupe de France from de- 
signs by M. Guedon. 


RRR 


Lipton Cup Deep oF Girt AMENDED.—In order 
to increase the number of boats participating in 
the annual races for the Lipton Cup for 
footers the deed of gift governing the matches 
has been amended. This was done with the con- 
sent of Sir Thomas Lipton. Section 5 of the deed, 
which provides that only yachts belonging to an 
association which is a member of the Yacht Rac- 
ing Union of the Great Lakes shall compete, has 
been amended to read as follows: 

“Any yacht of the 21ft. class regularly enrolled 
in a bona fide yacht club of the Great Lakes or 
their tributaries shall have the right to compete 
without time allowance, provided notice of entry 
shall be filed with the secretary of the Columbia 
Y. C., of Chicago, ten days before the date set 
for the first race.” 

z 


SMALL Crart To RAcE To BermupA.—Another 
ocean race for small craft will be given next May 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Y. C. for a 
$500 cup offered by Sir Thomas Lipton. The 
course will be from Sandy Hook to Bermuda, 
and the start will be made on Saturday, May 26. 
An early date was selected so that the boats com- 
peting would have ample time to return and refit 
and be able to enter the race for the Brooklyn 
Y. C. Challenge Cup, which will take place early 


2I- 


z x 


1 July. Boats of 5oft. over all length and 
under are eligible, provided they conform to the 


Brooklyn Y. C.’s restrictions regarding interior 
room. A crew of eight men can be carried, but 
all must be amateurs. The time allowance will 
be figured on the basis of 2h. 30m. per foot over 
all length for the entire course. Boats competing 
must be provided with water and stores for thirty 
days. No restrictions are placed on rigs or the 
kind and size of sails carried. 

Three boats have already been entered, and 
they are as follows: Yawl Tamerlane, Mr. 
Frank Mair, owner; yawl Lila, Mr. R. D. Floyd, 
owner, and the sloop Gauntlet, Mr. L. D. Hunt- 
ington, Jr., owner. Three other boats are build- 
ing which will participate. The Huntington Mfg. 
Co. will build a yawl for Mr. Walter Beiling, 
Messrs. Small Bros. have designed a yawl for a 
Boston yachtsman, and Mr. Frank McCullough 
is having a boat built at Norfolk. 

In 1904 the Brooklyn Y. C. gave a race from 
Gravesend Bay to Marblehead. Little Rhody 
won. Last year the Brooklyn Y. C.’s race was 


from Gravesend Bay to Hampton Roads, and the 
Tamerlane came in a winner. 


yawl 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


THIRD RACE FOR BROOKLYN Y. CHALLENGE 
Cup.—Preliminary arrangements have been made 
by the New Rochelle at 
of th~ Brooklyn Y. 

race for that trophy. Messrs. 
~parkman, G. P. Granbery and L. D. Huntington, 
Jr., have been appointed a committee to complete 
the details of the race. The race will be started 
off New Rochelle on July 7. The course is from 
New Rochelle to and around Montauk Point, 
thence to and around Northeast End Light ves- 
sel off Cape May and back to the Brooklyn Y. C. 
anchorage in Gravesend Bay. The conditions 
governing the trophy may be changed so that 
boats 2o0ft. long may participate in the match. 
The yachts Tamerlane, Lila, Mopsa and Gauntlet 
have already entered. 


RReE 


GiLbert’s BAR Y. C. Orricers.—The Gilbert's 
Bar Y. C. has elected the following officers for 
1906: Com., Henry E. Sewell; Vice-Com., Harry 
Jennings; Fleet Capt., Jerome Twichell; Meas., 
Hubert W. Bessey; Sec. and Treas., Charles S. 
Schuyler. The club is taking an active interest 
in the movement to make Santa Lucia a harbor 


of refuge for vessels, which will be a _ great 
benefit to commerce on the eastern coast of 
Florida. 

Ree 


CorRINTHIAN Y. R. U. Orricers.—The Corin- 


thian Yacht Racing Union held its annual meet- | 


ing on the evening of Jan. 19 and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Pres., George Harrison, Metro- 
politan Y. C.; Vice-Pres., E. F. DeLevante, 
risania Y. C.; Sec., 
burg Y. C.; Treas., 
vesant Y. C.; Meas., P. C. Pfieffer, Morris Y. C.; 
Directors—Emil Miller, Met. Y. C.; C. T. Hen- 
drick, Morrisania Y. C.; Christian Weiland, 


Williamsburg Y. C.; C. S. Ogden, Stuyvesant Y. | 


C.; P. C. Pfieffer, Morris Y. C. 

Belonging to the Corinthian Y. R. U. 
Metropolitan, Morrisania, Morris, Stuvvesant 
and Williamsburg Y. C.’s. All these clubs have 
their anchorages either on the East River or at 
City Island. At the annual meeting the Manhat- 
tan Y. C., which had applied for membership to 
the Union, was admitted. 


RRE 


InpIAN HaArpor Y. C. OFricers.—The annual 
meeting of the Indian Harbor Y. C. was held in 
the club house at Greenwich, Conn., on the even- 
ing of =. 19. The following officers were elected : 


Com., George Lauder, Jr., schooner Endymion; 
Vice-Com., ‘William Ross Proctor, cutter Mine- 
ola; Rear Com., E. Burton Hart, cutter Kestral; 


Sec., Lorenzo D. Armstrong; Treas., 
Outwater; Meas., Morgan Barney; 
Term expiring 1908, Frank Bowne Jones; term 
expiring 1909. Edmund C. Converse; Regatta 
Committee—Frank Bowne Jones, Charles E. 
Simms, Charles F. Kirby. 

The club’s constitution has been amended so that 
the Regatta Committee is now made up of three 
members instead of five, as has been the custom. 
From now on thé club will have three instead of 
two meetings each year. The following amend- 
ments to the constitution were also passed: 

“Section 2, article 16, amended to read as fol- 
lows: ‘The vice commodore’s pennant shall be 
the same design as for commodore, substituting 
a red field, a white diamond and two red stars.’ 

“Section 3, article 16, amended to read as fol- 
lows: ‘The rear commodore’s pennant shall be 
the same design as for commodore, substituting 
a white field, a red diamond and one white star.’ ” 


RRP 


ONEKAMA SATLING CLuB MEETING.—The annual 
meeting of the Onekama Sailing Club was held 
at Manistee, Mich., on the evening of Jan. 8, and 
the following officers were elected: Com.,-Clin- 
ton C. Webb; Sec., Emery Jarvis; Fleet Capt. 
and Chairman of Race Committee, Harry Gep- 
hart; Board of Directors, Emery Jarvis and J. 
W. Dempsey. The headquarters of the Onekama 
Sailing Club is at Portage Lake, and it is quite 
possible that the Chicago Y. C. will make that 
place the terminus of their annual cruising race 
for the smaller classes. The larger boats will, 
as usual, make the run to Mackinac Island. 


Richard 
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KIDNEY @ SON, West De Pere, Wis, 





Builders of fine Pleasure and Hunting Canoes, 
talogue. 


KNOCK DOWN BOATS 


Launches, row and Of all Descriptions. 
sail boats. 


Canoes and Hunting 
boats. 


Send for Catalogue. = —— 
American Boat & Machine Co., 3517 S. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Naval Archictects end “Brokers. 
ARTHUR BINNEY, 


(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY.) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 
Mason Building, Kirby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Designer,’’ Boston. 


BURGESS @ PACKARD, 


Naval Architects and Engineers. © Yacht Builders, 
131 State St., BOSTON, MASS. Tel. 4870 Main. 
Marblehead Office and Works: Nashua St., Marblehead, Mass. 

300-Ton Railway. Modern Building Shops. Two new 
Storage Sheds. 10-Ton Steam Shearlegs. 21 feet of water 
off our railway. Large Storage pares. Ship Chandlery 
and Machine Shop. Repair Work of all kinds quickly 


handled. 
HOLLIS BURGESS, 

YACHT BROKER—Yachts and Vessels For Sale and Charter. 
INSURANCE —of all kinds. Marine, Fire, Lire, Liasiviry, 
AccipenT, Etc, THE BEST YACHT POLICIES Sid 
GENERAL MARINE AGENT for Equipping, Furnishing, 

Fitting Out, Etc. 

Agent for Purchase and Sale of Gasoline Engines 
Main Office. 10 Tremont St,  - Tel. 1905-I Main. 
Branch Office, Board of Trade Bldg.,131 State St.,Tel.4870 Main. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LORILLARD & WALKER, 
Yacht Brokers, 


Telephone 6950 Broad. 41 Wall St., New York City. 


C. SHERMAN Hoyt. Montcomery H. Crark. 


HOYT @ CLARK, 
VAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 
YACHT BROKERAGE. High Speed Work:a Specialty. 


17 Battery Place, New York. 


NORMAN L. SKENE, 


Naval Architect and Engineer. 
Yacht Broker. Marine Insurance. 
15 Exchange Street, Boston, Mass. 


SMALL BROS. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS. YACHT BROKERAGE. 
No. 112 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Fast ceuisers and racing boats a specialty. Tel. 3556-2 Main. 


STEARNS @ McKAY, 


Marblehead, Mass., VU. S. A. 
Naval Architects and Builders. 


Send roc. Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Yacht Book Bargain. 


We offer a few copies only of the late Dixon Kemp’s 
monumental work 


* YACHT AND BOAT SAILING,” 


published at $12.00, for $9.00, oaivary prepaid. This is 4 
standard book by a standard author. 

Contains a great number of new subjects, and the lines 
of many boats never before published, the total number 
of plates exceeding 100, beside more than 350 wood cuts 
in the text. Contents: Selecting a Yacht. Examina- 
tion of the Yacht. Building a Yacht. Equipment oi the 
Yacht. Seamanship. The Management of Op 
The General Management of a Yacht. The Rules of the 
Yacht Racing Association. Yacht Racing: Handling © 

a Yacht in a Match. Centerboard Boats. Centerboard 
Boats for Rowing and Sailing. Sails for Centerb: oar 
Boats. Small Centerboard achts. Mersey Sailing 
Boats. Clyde Sailing Boats. Belfast Lough “Boats. 
Dublin Bay. Kingstown Boats. Cork Harbor Boats. 
Itchen Boats. Falmouth Quay Punts. Thames Bawley 
Boats. Lake Windermere Yachts. Yachts of the Norfolk 
Broads. Small Yachts and Boats of the Y. R. A. Rating: 
Single-handed Cruisers. Types of Sailing Vessels, etc 
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For every gun in the world we make a U. M. C. Cartridge. These cart- 
ridges are tested in the guns for which the are intended, and are only of one 
Only the best materials are used—only standard powders 


quality—the best. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


are loaded—only the best results are obtained. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 





Trapshooting. 





If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Jan. 22-27.—Brenham, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap; $1,500 
added for amateurs. Alf. Gardiner, Mgr. 

Feb. 1.—Wilmington, Del.—First contest of Philadelphia- 
Wilmington- altimore series. ae, J. Squier, Mgr. 

." _7.—Morristown, N. J;—Morris G . C. all-day shoot. 

Trowbridge, Sec’y 

Feb. 12.—North Caldwell wn. 2.6 G. C. all-day tourna- 
ment. A. Quackenbush, 

Feb. 12. any ewater, N. J.—Pal cade G. C. all-day shoot. 
A. A. Se overling, Sec’y. 

Feb. 14-15.—Allentown, Pa.—Duck Farm Hotel tourna- 
ment. Powers t. Schlichttr, Mgr. 

Feb. a Caldwell (N. f . C. all-day tourna- 
ment. T. A. Quackenbush, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisads G. C. all-day shoot. 
A. i choverling, Megr., 2 Murray street, New 
Yor 

Feb. Sten N. Y.—Riverside G. C. all-day tourna- 
ment. J. Loughlin, a 

Feb s-Onsiving, ae Y., G. C., President’s shoot. C. 
G. Blandford, 

Feb, 22. icaticetile. (N. Y.) Game Protective Asso- 
ciation all-day target shoot. Geo, Slingerland, Sec’y. 

March 21-23.—Omaha (Neb.) Gun Club spring tourna- 
ment. W. D. Townsend, Sec’y 

March 22,.—Edgewater, N. J. ~ Salento G. C. all day shoot. 

March 14-16.—Iowa State Sportsmen’ s Association annual 
tournament. C. W. Budd, Sec’ 

April 26.—Edgewater, N. oe .a ¢ all-day-shoot. 

May 2-3.—Syracuse, N. Y.—People’s G. C. tournament. 
Fred. G. Willard, Mgr. 

May 7-8.—Vicksburg, Miss.—Mississippi Delta League 
second amateur tournament. J. Bradfield, Sec’y. 
May 8-9.—Olean (N. Y.) G. C. tournament. B. D. Nobles, 

Sec’y. 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


May 15-19.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri State Game and 
Fish Protective Association twenty-ninth annual tour- 


nament. R. S. Elliott, Sec’y. 
— N. Y., tournament. Knox & Knapp, 
May £5.17.—Nashville, Tenn.—The Interstate Associa- 
tion’s Southern Handicap tournament, under the 


auspices of the Cumberland Park G. a3 $1,000 added 
money. Charles L. Eastman, Sec’y, Nashville, Tenn. 

May 24-25.—Montreal, Can. —Canadian indians’ first annual 
tournament. Thomas A. Duff, High Scribe. 

May 30.—Mechanicsville (N. Y.) Game Protective Associ- 
ation second annual tournament. Geo. Slingerland, 
Sec’y. 

May 30.—Ossining, N. Y., G. C. 


merchandise shoot. C. 
G. Blandford, Capt. , 


June 6-8.—Baltimore, Md.—Maryland County shoot. J. 
Mowell Hawkins, Mgr., 1630 John St., Baltimore. 
June 5-7.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsman’s 

Association’s thirtieth annual tournament. Geo. L. 


Carter, Pres. 

June 5-8.—Dayton, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League twen- 
tieth annual tournament. Added money, $600. C. C. 
Rayburn, Pres. 

June 12-14.—Fairmont, W. Va.—Tenth annual tournament 
of the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, 
under the auspices of Fairmont Gun Club; $1,000 
added to purses. E. H. Taylor, Mgr.; Ed. O. Bower, 
Sec’y-Treas. 

June 19-22.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Associa- 
tion’s Grand. American Handicap target tournament; 
$1,000 added money. Elmer E. Shaner, Sec’y- Mer., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Manager Fred G. Willard writes us that the People’s 
Gun Club will hold a two-day tournament at Syracuse, 
N. Y., on May 2 and 3. 


Mr. Edgar Harding informs us that the Mountain View 
Gun Club, of Pen Argyl, Pa., will hold its second annual 
tournament on Feb. 13 and 14. 


Depot, 86-88 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


oe. 


June 6-8 are the dates fixed upon for the Maryland 


County shoot, at Prospect Park, Baltimore, Md. J. 
Mowell Hawkins, 1630 John St., Baltimore, is the man- 
ager. 
x 
Mr. J. J. Bradfield writes us that the second amateur 


target tournament of the Mississippi Delta League will 
be held at Vicksburg, on May 7 and 8, and that $200 cash 
will be added. 

x 


President Geo. L. Carter writes us that the dates for 
the Nebraska State Sportsman’s Association’s thirtieth 
annual tournament will be held on June 5, 6 and 7, in 
Lincoln. 


In the Philadelphia League series Clearview defeated 
Media by a score of 210 to 204 on the Clearview grounds. 
a score of 210 to 175. 

Merchantville by a 


The Florists defeated Camden by 
The S. S. White team defeated 
score of 175 to 160. 

x 


Mr. Frank Class, famous as a trapshooter of rare skill, 


died on Thursday of last week. He had been ill during 
many months past. He was proprietor of Lake Denmark 
Hotel, in Morris county, N. J. A widow and five 


children survive him. ® 


Secretary-Manager Elmer E. Shaner writes us as 
“Please announce to the readers of Forest 
AND STREAM that the Grand American Handicap will be 
held at Indianapolis, Ind., June 19, 20, 21 and 22, on 
the grounds of the Indianapolis Gun Club. Also an. 
nounce that the Interstate Association’s Southern Handi- 
cap will be held at Nashville, Tenn., May 15, 16 and 17, 
under the auspices of the Cumberland Park Gun Club. 
One thousand dollars added money at each tournament.’” 


follows: 
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Capt. C. G. Blandford; of the Ossining, N. 
Club, writes us as follows: 


Y., Gun 
“We have two special shoots 
scheduled. The annual president’s shoot, for members, 
Feb. 22, and our annual Decoration Day merchandise 
shoot, open to all amateurs end to experts for targets 


only.” 
z 

Mr. ands Mrs. Hood Waters went to Washington Sun- 
day to attend the funeral of Capt. Frank De Witt 
Ramsey. Captain Ramsey was a member of the staff of 
General Adna R. Chaffee, and was one of the best rifle 
shots in the Army, leading his regiment, the 9th, for 
many years. 


“A Social Tramp” writes as follows: “Mr. T. Haze 
Keller, from New York, who succeeded Mr. Storr in this 
territory, was at the Baltimore Shooting Association 
shoot Saturday, being introduced to the members and 
making many friends. Good luck to you, Haze, in 
your new field.” 


The two live-bird matches shot by Mr. S. C. Aiman at 
the Point Breeze track, Philadelphia, Jan. 20, the first 
with Mr. D. Wilson, 25 birds, the second with H. McAfee, 
15 birds, were won by him. The scores in the first match 
were: Aiman 19, Wilson 16. The scores in the second 
match were: Aiman 13, McAfee 10, 


Mr. A. W. King writes us that the East Canonsburg, 
Pa., Gun Club has been organized, and that it has 
erected a club house. The officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Chas. Richards; Vice-President, George Hardys; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Harry King; Property Man, Irwin 
Block. The club starts with a membership of 20. A 
shoot will be held on Feb. 3. 


x 
The team of the Haddonfield, N. J., Gun Club de- 
feated that of the South End Gun Club, of Camden, in a 
target match by 5 targets. The members and their 
scores were: Haddonfield—W. Holloway 12, Bennett 20, 
F. Holloway 21, Everett 14, Shreve 19, Peacock 19, C. 
Holloway 18, Stafford 11, G. Rexon 15, C. Vaughan 18, 
Eyster 17; total 184. South End—Johnson 15, Hincline 
19, Ratelle 15, Dixon 18, Jaggards 24, Peake 18, Pesch- 
mann 17, T. Rexon 19, Green 16, Hill 8, Simpkins 10; 
total 179. 
} 


Treasurer A. J. Harvey writes us as follows: “Please 
make mention under your trap notes that this Associa- 
tion will hold an all-day target shoot on the Mechanics- 
ville Game Protective Association grounds at Mechanics- 
ville, N. Y., on Feb. 22. Open sweepstakes for ama- 
teurs. Everybody welcome to shoot for price of targets. 
Also that the second annual tournament of the club will 
be held on Memorial Day, May 30, at which event valu- 
able merchandise prizes will be given.” 


4 
At a meeting of the Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Gun Club, 
Jan. 18, officers were elected as follows: President, J. J. 
Pillion; Vice-President, Ira McKane; Secretary, H. Wil- 
liamson; Treasurer, H. J. Montanus; Captain, E. Voor- 
hies; Steward, Hans Kromika; Trustee, D. J. Heffner. 
New members elected were F. Thier, Frank Creamer 
and Dr. Weiskotten. Eugene Carolan won the McKane 
yearly prize, and also donated a prize for the next regu- 
lar shoot, to be held on Feb. 15. A vote of thanks was 
tendered to the officers. The treasury is in a satisfactory 
condition of fullness. 
z 


Our criticism has been invited concerning the holding 
of a team contest with fifteen or more men to each team, 
the ten best scores of the respective team members to 
count. In our opinion, those conditions are admirable. 
They 
were devised by some one who possessed a profound and 
comprehensive knowledge of trapshooting matters. Let 
us briefly examine the difficulties which a club captain 
encounters in selecting a team. 


They meet many necessities of team competition. 
} y Pp 


He has as a rule only 
two or three high class performers on whom he can rely, 
both in the matter of skill and attendance. The others 
shoot “in and out’; that is to say, they may shoot 
almost perfect in one event and make a very poor score 
in the next. Or a shooter may perform very well on 
his own club grounds and poorly elsewhere; or he may 
perform well in commonplace competition and lose his 
nerve in a competition of special importance. By select- 
ing a team as aforementioned, the real power of the 
club is more equitably brought into club representation; 
the annoying crippling consequent to absentees is elim- 
inated; more club members have an’ opportunity to 
engage in capturing honors for the club, and as the 
conditions apply alike to all, they are equally fair for all. 
BERNARD WATERS. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
WESTERN TRAP. 


Cincinnati, 0., Gun Club. 


Jan. 20 was a summer day in the middle of winter. A 
big crowd took advantage of it to visit the grounds. 

‘lwenty-three men took part in the Ackley trophy event, 
Trimble being high with 46. Ahlers and Leever tied on 
45 for second. A lot of the Goshen shooters were on 
hand, and entered into the sport. Le Compte was here 
and showed up well in the practice events. 

Jan. 14 was a rainy, disagreeable day, but, nevertheless, 
quite a number of the boys got out to visit with Supt. 
Gambell, and while at the grounds shot their scores in 
the Clements trophy contest. No one made scores which 
approached the high guns of the day previous. 

H Sunderbruch,16..23 17—40 Davia, BB..<ccsce ---16 22—38 
COEF; BB civavscsven 22 18—40 Miles, 16 
Gambell and Bonser (the Boy Wonder) had a little 


mixup, which resulted in the boy getting the best of the 
Superintendent, as follows: 








DONUT casnvecnsvad 22 25-47 Gambell ......... -21 25—46 
Ackley trophy, 50 targets: 

TEED Din ccneswennsncdl 46 eee, BE cccnnscconccessin 35 
EL MED: ticcesanieniektl OS ee 34 
ee ee Sn ie ssoncvessesoene 34 
eS, eee Wee, BD cescesoccecd 31 
Qo Se Herman, 16 .... --30 
Randall, Ts anceee Frazer, 16 .... 28 
F Holmes, 16 .. ohnson, 16 . -28 
Py a ensessnes duos 

G Holmes, 16........ 

Sh aie snveesecesos 





Maynard, 20 
Team race, 50 targets: 


Gambell 3 
Bonser --20—49 Trimble .... 


Ohio Trap Notes. 


Mist and rain on the afternoon cf Jan. 13 made very 
disagreeable conditions for shooting, but over a dozen 
members of the Columbus Gun Club were on the grounds 
and enjoyed good sport. H. E. Smith was first in the 
contest for the Sporting Goods Co.’s trophy with 45 out 
of 50; Webb 43, Togo 37, Treat 31, Sprague 30. Wellman 
was high gun for the day with 93 out of 110, Togo &, 
E. M, Treat 80, H. E. Smith 76 out of 95, Sprague 68 
out of 100, Loar 67 out of 80, Denison 60 out of 75, Meyer 
58 out of 85, Donaldson 56 out of 80, Williamson 50 out 
of 65, Wells 48 out of 65, Shattuck 48 out of 55. The 

rospects for a large attendance at the tournament on 

Feb 1 are good. Shooters from Newark, Dayton, ‘Ur- 
bana and several other places have announced their in- 
tention of being present. 

Ten men took part in the regular weekly shoot of the 
Cleveland Gun Giub on Jan. 13. The contest for the 
Northern Ohio championship cup was won by Doolittle 
with 89 out of 100. This cup has been shot for seven 
times, and Doolittle has won six of the contests. In this 
shoot Mack scored 84, Hogen 78, Boardman 71, Wallace 
63, Tamblyn 63, Ong 63. J. Taylor was a visitor and 
headed the list of course, breaking 27 out of his first 30 
and 95 out of his last 100, finishing with 122 out of 130. 
Doolittle 114, Mack 109, Hogen 102, Boardman 93, Wal- 
lace and Tamblyn 87 each, Mean 93, Ong 85. The club 
will hold a holiday tournament on Feb. 22, which is 
bound to be a big success. An interesting programme 
will be provided, and a good time is assured. 

George Haswell, of Circleville, who used to be an 
enthusiast at trapshooting a few years ago, was in Cin- 
cinnati this week attending the is and poultry show. 
He still retains his interest in the sport, but has been 
obliged to drop out of active participation owing to 
business. E. M. Stout, another Circleville man, who 
was among the topnotchers, in this section, and who at- 
tended about all the tournaments, is in the South, and 
has given up the sport for a while. The club at Circle- 
ville still holds regular shoots during the season, but 
there is not the enthusiasm among the members that 
there was when Haswell and Stout were pushing things. 

The annual meeting of the Dayton Gun Club was held 
at the Phillips House on Thursday evening, Jan. 18. 
There was a large attendance and much enthusiasm was 
shown over the reports of the secretary and treasurer, 
which showed a marked improvement in affairs of the 
club, financially and otherwise. Considerable additional 
stock was subscribed at this meeting. The following of- 
ficers were elected: Charles W. Sander. President; A. 
F. Kempert, Vice-President; John M. Curphey, Secre- 
tary-Trcasurer; Executive Committee, Zenas A. Craig, 
H. M. Carr, Isaac Brandenberg. A shoot for the cham. 
piouship cup of the county will be held on the club 
grounds on Friday afternoon, Jan. 26, 50 targets per 
man, $3 entrance. This cup is emblematic of the cham- 
pionship of Montgomery county, was presented to the 
club by Michael J. Schmid and is shot for annually. The 
contest is open to every shooter of the county. This will 
be the opening contest of the year, and a large crowd is 
expected, should the weather prove favorable. This club 
begins the new year in fine shape, and proposes to have 
something doing on their grounds this season. 


At Toledo. 


Toledo, O., Jan. 17.—The annual shoot given by the 
Consolidated Gun Club was held yesterday. Considering 
that this is the winter time, the weather was- fine for 
out-docr sport, and this stimulated the members, so that 
a full attendance was the outcome, In all 170 targets 
were shct at as follows: 


Pohlar .... 





Events: 1234656567 8 9101112 

Targets: 25 25 25 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 
EES sc cnevnenensendesed 2121 910 9 9 8 9 91013 
(See Sa eS 8 98 410 7 8 8l1l 
eS Oe ay RUA Oe ia oh aid oe 
1416187454766 7.. 
Volk .. 212310 9 9 910 810 913 
McCarty ee SS ve.cu eee 
EEE. nnchushoctekersse 06-56-04 cy Pere oe 
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H Kern Sevceas 2 Om 
Ed Kern Bike coas 1 Oe 
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Fortyce Sc een ee eS 









Licking Gun Club. 


Newark, O., Jan. 15.—With targets towering against a 
wind that was blowing a gale, and so dark that the flying 
saucers were almost indistinguishable, the Licking Gun 
Club held a shoot of six events on yesterday. 

After these events then can the two-man team shoot, 
which was very interesting. It was a sort of King-Fisher 
combination, as King and Fisher were on one side with 
Taylor and Keefe as contestants. The scores are given 
herewith, and show well, considering the almost blinding 
snow: 



























Events: 23282423 8 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 Br 
EE SctceGtackantos sien 8 56 9 6&6 6 5& 8 
i; : <iccehingusuadonekes Tt 2s 2 © 2 
BoD PEMD covncsecnssxcesas $6 6 7 4 § 37 
DLL icunucenhsssanbescakeus >. 2 2.7 8 
PE cccuheckbcipeean inane ean 7 6 8 10 9 10 50 
Sx saskessenescentssavace . 3-2 2s 61 
TE wiisnscsdbassbacarsacanen . 2 + 2 Fe 4 
ETN acktvibeesstchonats Ge ee Mae dee % 
DSR seasksasaene 9 3 8 8 6 8 2 
L Taylor 8 8 8 10 10 9 8 

Two-man shoot: 
ar - Scaccsnaensone 43 SNOT scucandseens 43 
I - -40—83 TED: ansceesucese 0 4386 


At Anaconda 


Anaconda, Mont., Jan. 14.—The shoot held here Sunday 
was one of the best in many moons. There were many 
present from Butte. Mr. Pat. Allen won the handicap 
medal with 49 out of 50, and this was the big event, out 
side of the 100-target event. Confarr won the medal given 
by himself, and a score was shot for the powder trophy. 

The trophy won by Mr. Allen is an interesting feature, 
as it comes up only annually, and is the absolute pro 
erty of the winner without any “ifs” or “ans.” In alt, 


there were forty shooters present. The scores: 










Events: 123 4 Events: 234 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 B 
Matthews ...... 23 23 25 19 Nickey .... 25 25 22 
i seusese - 22251715 CH Smith 23 22 4 
Bung .. . 23 25 24 25 25 18 % 
ET scesve . 20 24 20 25 25 21 4 
L G Smith..... 18 20 25 25 23 20 2 
Peckover ...... 20 25 21 24 21 22 3 
Sallivan .cccese 25 25 21 24 24 19 B 
SD censasees 15 24 25 23 23 1721 
ae 21 21 2025 4 McGivern ...... 25 24 21% 
Drumgoole - 16 21 16 23 BD BOR. vcece 20 25 25 3 
Stephens ..... -- 1616 2220 Hogan ......... 26 21 22% 
LEMET oscceses 20 25 2225 «=60W Allen ....... 25 25 21 % 
ears 22 21 22 22 eS eS 16 22 21 2% 
PRESOR .occcccce 22 23 18 23 eee 18 21 20 2 
Burnett ........ 21 21 20 22 


For the handicap medal, 50 targets, Pat Allen scored 
49, Hasley 48, Confarr 47, Sullivan 46, Nickey 45, Burg 
45, Goddard 45, Walt Allen 45, L. G. Smith 45, McGivern 
44, Matthews 44, C. H. Smith 43, Walker 42, Mahan 42, 
Peckover 42, Hogan 41, Morley 41, Bell 41, Coyne 41, 
Scott 40, Nell 40 Neff 39, Paxscn 37, Stephens 36, Bur- 
nett 36, Drumgoole 35, Willobhy 36. 

In the shoot for the Confarr medal, 25 targets, Confarr 
22, Walker 22, McGivern 21, Sullivan’21, L. G. Smith 19, 
Borg 19, C. H. Smith 19, Goddard 18, Drumgoole 1, 
Nell 13, Matthews 18, Stevens 18. 


In Other Places. 


A news item from Eddyville, Ill., states that members 
of the gun club were quite enthusiastic during the holi- 
days, and that there was prospect of same continuing 
throughout the year. 


With the consolidation of the Highland and the Cen 
tral gun clubs, of Duluth, Minn., comes the information 
that another trap will be placed on the new grounds and 
that a tournament will be held during the summer of 1% 
on a larger scale than any heretofore attempted at the 
head of the Great Lakes. 


Members of the Paducah, Ky., Rifle and Target Co. 
have a rule that there shall be no shooting on their 
grounds on Sunday, and they wish same enforced. 


The Aughwick Rod and Gun Club, Altoona, Pa., held 
their annual election and selected the 1906 officers, as fol 
lows: President, Robert Cresswell; Secretary, G. Brown; 
Treasurer, J. Wilson. 

Joseph Rodgers, Frank and Joseph Joseph, and Frank 
F. Santon have formed a gun club at Petaluma, Cal. 
and anticipate great sport during the coming year. 


It is to regretted that the enthusiasm displayed by 
those who own shotguns and shoot at the trap during 
holidays cannot be displayed the year round. One o 
these shoots was held at Chapman, Kans., at which 
Pleasant Whitehair came away winner. 


There was a good crowd at the Delta, Ia., Shooting 
Club matches, at which J. Morrow was high gun. 


While there has been a few irregular periods since the 
last season closed, most of the shooters connected with 
the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, Dayton, O., will be much 
handicapped when spring opens. 


When the Somers, Ia., Gun Club met last week, aa 
enjoyable time was the result. It is said of Tommy 
Moore, that he can tell you who missed the most targets. 


Tuesday last the shooters of Body, Ia., were encouraged 
by the presence of some of the crack shots from West 
Bend, Solum. Brodgate, Rutland and other places. 
Sam Swenson was high man with 23, Orrin Gullixson 
Al. Williamson 18. 
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A friendly match is “on tap” between the gun clubs 
of St. Edwards and Albion, Neb. 


J. G. McKernan, Sr., made the highest score at the 
shoot held by the Stanwood, Ia., Gun Club last Monday. 
Considerable interest is being manifested by the members, 
and there will be many new names added to the list. It 
is hoped that many reports of good scores will be re- 
ported during the summer. 


F. S. Douglas, W. H. Reno, and H. M. Reno, won 
the team contest at the Phcenix, Ariz., Gun Club shoot 
at the territorial fair. The Douglas and Tucson clubs 
tied for second place. Messrs. Douglas and Reno were 
best in the individual contests, taking many first and 
second prizes. 


Tuesday of this week was the day set apart by the 
members of the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, Dayton, O., 
for the election of officers and their annual banquet. 
The secretary writes that a handsome menu card was 
provided, and that nothing would be omitted that would 
add to the pleasure of the occasion. 


The Cripple Creek, Colo., Gun Club have arranged to 
build a comfortable club house, in order that the mem- 
bers might be comfortable during the cold weather. The 
team shoot between this club and that of Colorado 
Springs has been changed until a date subsequent to the 
completion of the club house. 


Monday last an interesting shoot was held by the 
Billings, Okla., Gun Club. In the 25-target event Hud- 
dleston broke 13, Corson 16, Wilkinson 6, McCluskey 15, 
Gilpin 7. There will be another shoot on the coming 
Monday, and it is thought that there will be a notice- 
able improvement in the scores made at that time. 


Just like getting news from home, to read of a shoot 
at Cottonwood Falls. The writer shot there twenty- 
five years ago, but the names of the shooters there now 
are not familiar. Shooting at 35 targets Tuesday, Wm. 
Bonigh 18, J. B. Smith 17, John McGee 18, Wm. Mc- 
Nee 28, Bruce Johnson 28, James Gloyd 16, Bert Allen 
%, Geo. McNee 15, Walt West 16, Dr. Harmore 22, Frank 
West 16, Claud Heck 14, Earl Johnston 16. 


The Hills Gun Club, Riverside, Ia., held a shoot on 
last Monday. 


Several of the men who own and use shotguns were 
out in the suburbs of the town of Harris, Ia. and 
Tuesday last and some of them brought home feathers 
to show their success. 


J. G. Nicolet, of Champaign, IIl., is authority for the 
prospect of organizing a gun club at that city, but claims 
that he is not ready to give out the plans yet which are 
not fully prepared. 


A shoot was held last wifey at Millensport, O. Chas. 
Bright, Rex Gill and Lou Fisher were the managers. 


“Daniel Boon,” better known as a prominent doctor 
in the town of Columbus, Junction, Ia., was one of the 
lucky ones at the last shoot there, as he was seen lug- 
ging home four ducks and one goose. 


P, A. Allen, of Butte, Mont., was_on Sunday last a 
visitor at the Anaconda Rod and Gun Club. 


At a target shoot at Reading, Pa., Dan Flick made a 
score of 19 out of 25. Will Flick made 13, Chas. Baum 
13, Chas. Bossby 12, and Howard Adams 10. 


Jerry Flick is offering for sale the 2,000-pound bull 
that he won at the late shooting match. 


The Anaconda, Mont. Gun Club has now a new auto- 
matic trap. This late equipment gives this club as many 
traps and equipments as any club in the West. The 
club house will be enlarged, which will give more room, 
this being found necessary to accommodate the increas- 
ing membership, and the out-of-town shooters who visit 
‘he traps, 


Fred Ragles, won the shoot held by the Catlin, IIl., 
Gun Club with Ike —- second, and William Jones 
third. At one time during the day Squires broke 29 
targets straight. 


T. O. Bushong, Robert Walker and Hosea Douglas, of 
Catlin, Ill., were hunting rabbits last week. They bagged 
forty-two and then reported that they had seen more than 
one hundred. 


John Hanerwass won for the third time at the shoot of 
Los Angeles Gun Club last Sunday morning. He’ only 
male two points over Joe Singer, but_that entitles him 
to the medal and the championship. The scores: John 
Hanerwass 210, Joe Singer 208, Wm. Frick 203, R. J. 
Frazer 197, A. aas 196, M. H. Tuesdale, H. H. Lock- 
ard, John Von Briton, O. H. Wescott, Frank Heubsch 
and Claude D. Black were also contestants. 


It is claimed that the Hill Rod and Gun Club, of 

Chester, Pa., is one of the leading clubs of that great 
State, as its membership comprises shooters from many 
parts of the State. On Saturday evening there was a 
meeting at the club’s headquarters at which the reports 
of the officers showed tke club to be in excellent con- 
ditien. The newly elected officers are: President, Isaac 
Mitchell; Vice-President, Charles Birney; Secretary, Wm. 
? McDowell; Captain, Chas. Birney; Assistant Captain, 
ames Miller; Handicapper, Oscar Urian; Scorer, Henry 
Cullis, Jr. 
The shooters who think of being too old to shoot any 
longer should take courage from “Harp” Wilson, the 
veteran of the Audubon, Ia., Gun Club. At the last 
shoot, though sixty-two years old and shooting from the 
lfyd. mark, he made the high score for the medal, there 
being seventeen shooters. At 25 targets, W. W. Wilson 
broke 28, Dave Hart 22, Tom Anderson 20, F. Vermilyea 
0, C. Petty 22, T. Campbell 22, A. L. Brooks 19, A. 
Quimby 21, R. Talbctt 19, J. S. Sherman 17, C. Rules 17, 
- Rules 17, N. Olsen 15, J. A. Cozin 14, Mr. La Foy 
BB, H. Northrup 27, T. Boers 17. 


An informal shoot was held at the Iolo, Kans., Gun 
lub grounds last Thursday. It would appear that one 
of J. A. R.’s brothers had dropped in and there was a 
shoct arranged. Sccres: Dave Elliott 21 out of 25, 
Paul Klein 16, Mark Hillis 17, Carl Williamson 19, 
dgerton 12, 

There has been another great rabbit shoot at Payette, 
Idaho; 764 scalps were brought in. Of that number W. 
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E. Bobbitt led the score with 146, and A. W. Briggs 97. 
One unlucky fellow brought in only five. 


The Fremont, O., Gun Club lately shot a team match 


with one of the Sandusky township clubs and came out 
winner, 


Hammond Pasture, near the town of Atlantic, Ia., 


was the scene of a shooting tournament on Monday last. 
There were a number of prizes up for competition, and all 
present report the time cf their life. 


The Marietta, O., Gun Club held a meeting last 
at which important business was 


The good news has reached us that the Gun Club at 


Sterling, Ill., was beginning to take on signs of life, and 
eat there would be plenty of target shooting during 
6. 


Tuesday evening the Paducah, Ky., Gun Club got to- 


gether and held a love feast, and the election of officers 
was also held, viz.: Hal Walters, President; James M. 


Long, Vice-President; John Weillee, Secretary; Dick 
Rudy, Treasurer; Ambrose Mercer, Captain; Haskell 
Hughes, Referee. It was the opinion of those present 
that the club house should be improved and put in best 
shape, and that there will be two tournaments held dur- 
ing 1906. Paducah is noted for the hospitality and the 
generous manner of conducting a shoot. 


FACTORY LOADED SHELLS | 
First for the Sixth Consecutive Year. 


Sporting Life’s Trap Shooting Review for 1906 tells the same story, 
only in different language, that it has told for the last six years: 
That is, that Winchester Factory Loaded Shells stand first in 
records, first in popularity, and first in shooting qualities. The two 
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and W. R. Crosby, shot Winchester 


Factory Loaded Shells exclusively. The former’s average for the 
year was 95.6 per cent. and the latter’s 95.5 per cent., both having 
fired over 16,000 shots during the year. 
ateurs and professionals that shot at least 3,000 targets and made 
over go per cent. averages, and of this number more used Win- 
chester Factory Loaded Shells than all other makes combined. Of 
the first fifteen leaders, ten used Winchester Factory Loaded 
Shells. Such an array of facts is indisputable evidence as to which 
shells are the first choice among shooters, and further is a testimo- 
nial by the masters of the art as to the superior shooting qualities 
of Winchester Factory Loaded Shells. In 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 
1904 and 1905, Winchester Factory Loaded Shells won 
first average for the year:—an unbroken chain of evi- 
dence of merit and popularity that speaks for itself. 


They are the Only Shells to Shoot. 


There were forty-five am- 
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Here is something that should hold the attention of all 
gun clubs. ‘the Columbus, O., Gun Club has divided. 


its members into teams, and there wiil be some tall 
shooting, as the championship will not rest easy with 
any one team. ‘The teams aré, viz.: No. 1—R. S. 


Rhoads, James Ward, George Buchanan, S. S. Wilcox, 
\ Y. Bassell and J. A. Van Fossen. No. 2—William 
Nebster, H. E. Smith, L. W. Cumberland, W. N. Wein- 
man, J. H. Smith, Fred Shattuck. No. 3—C. B. Wolf, 
Frank Hall, J. W. Mackie, Frank Subert, William_Hop- 
kins, Louis Fink. No. 4—-W. H. Darby, G. M. Smith, 
O. V. Shelling, C. E. Lacy, J. A. Conrad and J. M. 
Garard. No. 5—D. D. Gross, A. C. Wolf, J. T. Wells, 
Harry Allen, E. M. Treat and Harry Selbach. 


Fred Stone, the well-known trapshot and Scarecrow in 
“The Wizard of Oz,” has donated to the shooters of 
Chicago a very fine silver cup. 

At.a meeting of the Watson Park Gun Club, Chicago, 
Tll., Dr. C. W. Carson was elected president, J. Grafton 
Parker. Vice-President; F. H. Teeple, Secretary, L. C. 
Willard and Samuel Young are members of the Board 
of Directors. 

Shooting at Elyria, O., Thursday at 25 targets, Sorridge- 
broke 22, Connors 8, Smith 10, Kuhn 19, Lyons 12, 
3lanchard 16, Dumas 10, Traxler 11, Olson 14, Malcomsom 


Favcrable weather, a clear. sky and just enough crisp- 
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ness in the air to put the shooters on their mettle, to- 
gether with a large attendance of spectators, who thor- 
oughly enjoyed the sport, which was of high order, com- 
bined to make the Kinsley, Kans., Gun Club shoot last 
week a great success, and reflected credit on that or- 
ganization for the perfect manner in which the affair 
was managed. There were twenty-five present, and the 
match at 100 targets between Miller Oliphant and Philip 
Moleton was changed to 50, the former winning, 41 to 36. 
Shooting at 80 targets, Oliphant broke 71, Davin 70, 
Brelsford 67, Whitney 65, Moletor 64, Quasebarth 64, 
Prutens 62, Draut 61, Gregory 61, Heath 59, Bond 48, 
A. Sine 43, Leonard 41, Bishop 39. 
The South Wichita, Kans., Gun Club is a new 
which held a shoot on Saturday last. 


The Ohio shooters have in prospect the best annual 
shoot ever held, as business men of Dayton have of- 
fered $500 for additional prize money. Then the N. C. R. 
Gun Club, having charge of the shoot, will entertain the 
visiting marksmen and their wives during the three days 
of the meet. With this for an incentive, the Buckeye 
trapshots will rally en masse to the town where “Pop” 
Heikes and many other shooters have their homes. 
This club felt their ability to entertain when the offer 
was made to hold the next G. A. H. on their grounds. 


The Akron, O., Gun Club is pushing a movement to 
organize many of the clubs into a league. The clubs to 
be considered as eligible, being Barberton, Canton, Mas- 
sillon, New Berlin, Kent, Ravana, and Akron. The plan 
most popular among the local sportsmen is to have the 
league shoots last throughout the summer, with a shoot 
every month or twice a month by each team. Then there 
would be a substantial trophy to be awarded the team 
having made the highest score for the year. If the 
shoots were started in the spring, having six clubs, each 
team could shoot a match with the others, one at home 
and one on each of the other club’s grounds. 


The shoot held by the Ross County Outing Gun Club, 
Chillicothe, O., on Tuesday afternoon was brought to 
a stop at about the middle of the afternoon, owing to 
the breakdown of the trap. In the try for the medal 
at 10 targets, there was a tie on 9 between Dr. O. P. 
Totman, Sheriff Latta Morrison and Dr. C. W. Mills, 
each making 9. The shoot-off was postponed until an- 
other time, when the trap would be in running order. 


Many of the shooters of Chicago on last Thursday 
night composed a box party that honored Mr. Fred A. 
Stone, the Scarecrow of the “Wizard of Oz.” It was the 
happy occasion for the presentation of flowers and com- 
pliments to the gentleman, who is much interested in 
trapshooting. 


There was a match shot at Lyons, Kans., Monday, at 
which T. A. Bavington was first prize winner, Stoor 
Middlekaugh second and Roy Middlekaugh third. 

Dan Bonor, of Highland, was the winner at the shoot 


held at Verona last Tuesday. He was five points to the 
good. 


club, 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


J 20.—The weekly shoot of the 
Crescent Athletic Club had a good attendance. The 
-veather was mild, though the light was dull. Mr. H. 

Vanderveer scored another win on the January cup, and 
now is in the lead for it. Mr. J. H. Ernst scored a leg 
on the T. W. Stake trophy. In the contest for the two- 


Bay Ripvce. L. I., Jan. 


man team cup, Messrs. Henry Kryn and Henry B. 
Brigham were the winners. The scores: 
January cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
oe eo eS. 
H B Vanderveer. 4 21 25 i MR oinsieass 1 20 21 
L C Hopkins.... 3 21 24 C W Hickling.... 6 15 21 
S P Hopkins..... 419 23 EL; Palener, Jr...es 0 20 20 
F B Stephenson. 0 22 22 , | A... 
G G Stephenson. 2 20 22 Ww Marshall... 4 12 16 
H B Brigham... 0 22 22 J} N Teeter...... 3 12 15 
Oe Seeicasnavne 418 22 
Stake trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
J H Ernst....... 4 21 2 C W_ Hickling... 6 15 21 
S P Hopkins.... 4 20 24 F B Stephenson.. 0 20 20 
O Grinnell, Jr.... 1 22 23 H B Brigham.... 0 20 20 
L C Hopkins.... 3 20 23 5 Wh Teeter. 0.00% 3 17 2 
H B Vanderveer. 4 19 23 Bh eee 3 14 17 
2 TD -wceep abe 1a 8B J J Adams....... 2 14 16 
G G Stephenson..2 20 22 WW Marshall... 4 11 15 
i; Palmer, Jr..... 0 21 21 
Team shoot, 25 targets. handicap: 
Oe aaa 1 23 24 J J Adams....... 22 3 
H B Brigham.... 0 21 21 F C Raynor..... 3 13 16 
45 3$ 
L Palmer, Jr..... 0 23 23 F B Stephenson.. 0 23 23 
L C Hopkins.... 3 18 21 O Grinnell, Jr.... 1 14 15 
44 38 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: L. Hopkins (2) 
15, F. C. Raynor (1) 14, L. M. Bees ‘Jr. 4 Ss. P. 


Hopkins (2) 18, C. W. Hickling (4) 12, O. C. Grinnell, 
Jr. 13, Henry Kryn (1) 13, F. B. Stephenson 12, H. B. 
Vanderveer (2) 12. W. W. Marshall (2) 9. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: Henry Kryn (1) 
15, F. B. Stephenson 14, L. M. wit jr.. 13, 
Hopkins (2) 12, C. W. Brown (4) 9, = Grinnell, Jr. 
8, W. W. Marshall (2) 6. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: L. M. 
15, C. W. Hickling (4) 14, Henry Kryn 13, H. B. Brigham 
13, S. P. Hopkins (2) 12, H. B. Vanderveer (2) 12, F. B. 
Stephenson 11, F. C. Raynor (1) 11, L. C. Hopkins (2) 11, 
W. W. Marshall (2) 9, O. C. Grinnell 9 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, all scratch: F. B. 
son 14, H. B, Brigham 14, H. B. 
Adams 13, O. C. 


Palmer, Jr., 


Stephen- 
Vanderveer 13, J. J). 
ae Jr., 12, G. G. Stephenson 12, 


L. M. Palmer, Jr., W. W. Marshall 11, J. N. Teeter 
10, Henry Kryn 9, Ec Hopkins 8, C. W. Brown 6. 
Shoot-off, same conditions: H. B. Brigham 14, F. B. 
Stephenson 13. 
Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: J. J. Adams (2) 
23, J. N. Teeter (3) 23, J. H. Ernst (4) 23, H. B. Vander- 
veer (4) 23, F. B. Stephenson 22, L. M. Palmer, Jr., 22, 
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H. B. Brigham 22, Henry Kryn (1) 20, S. P. Hopkins (4) 
18, O. C. Grinnell, Jr. (1) 12, W. W. Marshall (4) 10, 
William Sherer, Jr. (4) 10. 

B. Vanderveer (4) 


hoot. off, same conditions: Henry 


* . H. Ernst (4) 20, J. N. Teeter (8) 20, J. J. Adams 
G 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: J. N. Teeter (1) 15, 
H. B. Brigham 14, L. C. Hopkins (2) 14, J. J. Adams (1) 
14, F. B. Stephenson 13, J. H. Ernst (2) 18, F. C. Raynor 
(1) my St Ge ene r., 12, W. W. Marshall (2) 11, 


Henry Kryn 10. 

The following records of the contestants. for the Janu- 
ury cup show that Mr. H. B. Vanderveer is in the lead 
by the narrow margin of one target. There are several 
others who have a chance to win, and the next and final 
contest should therefore be keenly interesting. The 
records of the three January contests follow: 


Jan. 6 Jan. 13 Jan. 20. To’l. 
23 16 25 64 








GG oe Jr 5 18 22 63 
ee re 3 14 24 61 
F B Stephenson. 18 22 61 
C W Hickling..... 2 17 21 59 
L M Palmer, Jr ; 18 20 56 
Sn ML coy kbokesannednseeesace ee 19 22 56 
DER cacpascieekeskssngencas 22 15 54 
SUPINE Gal ost cnkecuasapanespese 18 16 19 58 
W W Marshall..... 17 16 44 
A G Southworth 2 17 si 38 
it Ue MD. oveccvenoseoescove * 16 22 38 
ie: iF MD. cnspenbeceeceseseeeeesncs 15 23 38 
Henry Kryn ... ccearuivanie 16 21 37 
i ED: ccccenesphscenesssenenn 18 17 pa 35 
EL, Bi snnveecesnesvanven 17 16 = 33 
CA EE ET. 18 13 _ 31 
ED 4. SE, Di svssconsccncncnsncs 15 15 ‘ 30 
Ber SS PORE s cwsncccccnsevesesset 17 17 


The event which holds close interest with he cup con- 
tests is the T. W. Stake trophy, for which there have 
been sixteen contests. Those who have scored two legs 
in competition for it are Dr. F. C. Raynor and Messrs. 
Frank Stephenson, H. B. Vanderveer, F. T. Bedford, Jr. 
Those who have scored one leg each are Dr. Keyes and 
Messrs. J. N. Teeter, A. G. Southworth, O. C. Grinnell, 
Jr., Lewis C. Hopkins, H. P. Marshall, George G. Steph- 
enson, Jr., and J. H. Ernst. 


B. S. A. Shoot. 


Battimore, Md.—The Baltimore Shooting Association 
has made a fine beginning at their winter target shoots. 
Thirty-one members participated in the shoot Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 20. An oyster roast is evidently a great 
inducement. The trap was out of order, and caused much 
delay, and inconvenience to the shooters. I have never 
seen such unsatisfactory targets thrown. They were 
enough to ruin the disposition of a saint, and as few 
shooters have reached the angelic stage, the air reeked 
with language more expressive than eloquent. Captain 
Malone is usually able to adjust all difficulties, but failed 
to get the trap in good working order, and as Bulwer 
once wrote, “patience ceased to be a virtue” with many 
of the men. 

“Darkness fell from the wings of night’ 
last squad was called. If these shoots are to be con- 
tinued indefinitely until 6 o’clock, I would suggest that 
some energetic and enterprising firm manufacture electric 
targets, so the shooters could see them when _ flying 
through the air. The flash of the gun was all that I could 
distinguish, and it was entirely a question of strong 
eyes and not skill that gave some of the men in the last 
squad a good score. 

Tracy had the advantage of Moxley 
Moxley could not see his targets at all. 
then was able to locate one. 


before the 


in a_ shoot-off. 
Tracy now and 
After each shot they moved 
up several yards, and their last three targets were fired 
at from the trap. The referee could not with certainty 
tell whether it was hit or miss. 

The weather was cloudy, but the air as exhilarating as 
champagne, and gave one a keen ippetite for the oysters 
Daly roasted so well. A large oven, about five feet 
square, was made of stones near the club house, and 
covered with sheet iron, the oysters put on top, and 
when roasted served steaming hot, with the usual ac- 
companiments, to the members and their friends. 





Haw kins was high gun with a straight of 25. The 
seores: 

eante: 12 Events: i 3 
Elderkin Hawkins 
Waters .. Walker 
ET Malone 
Keller, Jr. Haegler 
France PEED casacccceses 11 10 
Coffee BED axbnonaceheesaue 14 18 
Bowen eT errr 19 16 
Hawker PEE cccccchens 9 10 
DET asanneeseeesebe EE <tncnnvesssens 10 10 
Thompson ........... 16 18 Hormanson ......... 17 21 
PD. scvunescgasesee 17 16 ED cickaceshenwe 14 15 
EE ES 17 16 DR ~ cisvaghebsses 16 13 
SEE octane chess nnee 12 14 OE Ee 19 17 
ED ctexiebnsest 13 18 DN: -comasecsabsvens 24... 
SN. -wuvsutetpucenbe 14 20 Eee 16 18 
SO Sb suxsonnisaes 19 18 


A Soctat Tramp. 


Watertown Gun Club. 


WatTeRTOWN, Mass., Jan. 20.—Philbrook was the win- 
ner of the Laflin & Rand cup. The totals of the pro- 
gramme contests follow: 





Shot at. Brk. Shot at. Brk. 
Hartshorn ...... 85 46 Bradley ........ 85 46 
| 85 45 Jordan ....c.0.00 100 81 
Philbrook ...... 75 62 Pe avoavssens 75 44 
TN <neescowsnen 85 56 DEE. seseeven 63 
ae deaseneennas 60 4s ee ere 86 
Comer .-100 87 i -. sceawes 24 
Keeler ... .--100 83 Woodbury . 4 
UIE. avevscexsis 100 71 eee 25 10 
BUSES | sevscssee 20 li 


. 
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Prospect—Perryman. 


“The day was cold and dark and dreary,” 

The Perryman boys went home quite weary, 

For the Prospect team let only a few targets slide, 
And exhibited the winning score with pride. 


Battimore, Md.—Jan. 15 was the day of the much. 
talked-of Perryman team shoot. Lester German with 
fifteen men reached Prospect Park at 11 A. M. In the 
weather we were disappointed. The morning dawned 
dark, gloomy and cloudy. The air was penetrating and 
cold, and it was apparent we were in for a wet day. By 
10 o’clock a fine drizzle, more like a London fog then 
rain. commenced, and there was everything to discourage 
the visiting team. One of the men (at the last moment) 
was called to New York. Another had a more import ant 
call—matrimony. A third had to buckle down to busi- 
ness, while his brother went hunting, and with Billy 
Foord quail shooting in the “sunny South,” it is not to 
be wondered the usually victorious Perryman team was 
“out of commission. 

The traps were not working well, but the 
thrown were about 48yds. With the exception of a ‘ew 
high guns, the shooting was not up to the standard. 
Less German was high gun for the Perryman team with 
48. Hawkins for the Feocneat boys with 46, Moxley 


targets 








second, 44. The scores: 
Prospect. Perryman. 
Lester German ......4! 
SOE ‘Sescceseesuensend 
Moxley DUNE .cndsonceneesn 
ee 35 NN 
EEE. -neaeederenensees 25 MOE oxcsxaveueeuuen 
SNE scsencessaee 30 GOR ecetbesesenenas 7 
BEE assexsecescak 40 L Towner 
SR. Scntnnvenee 32 Scherling 
3ecker d Chapman g 
2 R_ Towner +030 
Waters GE escsee = 
BE. signee h-vuesbasein SN ~ daduics Ripbeenean d 
cones ec emehes = Emmond 2 
WOT TSE occcccsece McCormick ...ccce0¢ 36 
EE eee, ie 544 NL. saxccnayessd 31—All 


Average, 72% per cent. Average 68.1 per cent. 


A Soctat Tramp. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, N. Y., Jan. 20.—Scores herewith were made 
at the club shoot of ‘the Ossining Gun Club to- day. The 
main event was at 100 targets, divided in five 20-target 
events, sliding handicap. All stood at léyds., in the first 
20 event, and at the yard mark corresponding to the 
nunber of targets broken in succeeding events. There 
were prizes in each event as well as $1 optional sweeps. 

After the 100-target race, five of the members shot for 
the Weskora cup, conditions, two barrels allowed, 2% 
targets, distance handicap. E. H. Moulton, of Minne 
apolis, Minn., was high with 21, Hyland being a close 
second with 20. 

Targets were thrown 55yds., and higher than some of 
those present were used to shooting at. Mr. J. H. 
Hendrickson, who lately won the amateur championship 
of the United States, and A. Betti, of Mt. Kisco, were 
the guests of the club. Mr. Hendrickson was high with 
82 per cent. 


Events: 





E 123465 Extras. 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 Total. 15 10 3% 
J H Hendrickson 16 16 17 18 15 82 13 93 
E H Mouiton, Jr 18 16 13 12 16 75 mm fa 
i TE si eetde cechneas - 1715111514 72 me Bas 
C G Blandford......... - 1712121314: 6&8 8 $I 
S R MeDonald.........0¢ 1419131617 7 ae 
EE cccsecuakesoeoen’ 1718131714 79 mn 8. 
Oe Rs osecceuaseewec 1414 9w ow BD cc os 
De ED sci ckcataecane 1612121312 65 ie ee: 
W H Coleman............ 18 15 18 12 17 80 ne on 
Bis ME nccduphvsesensh: ox ob a5 13 11 iis 
Pe Fe Fh a ssh 00 0cn sks Aw wah on “an Poa 


At Point Breeze. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—Two matches and two sweep- 
stakes drew a large attendance at the Philadelphia Driv- 
ing Park to-day. The main sweepstake was at 10 birds, 
$5 entrance, handicap. It had fourteen entries, of whom 
two made a full score. Three scored straight in the 
handicap at 5 birds, $8 entrance. The scores: 

Open’ sweepstake, handicap rise, 10 live birds, % 
entrance: 


Churchill, 30. .22 









McDonald, 28.222*222*21— 8 
Charlton, 28. Redman, 28.. 2%42212— 7 
Muller, 30.. Dougherty, 28,2999%)2#29 — 7 
Judge, 26.....22 Sanford, 30...22211**02*— 6 
C&G, je, 28.2 2 Boddy, "96... ..020020%21*— 4 
Lamkin, 28.. Harrison, 28. .0000**2222— 4 
Lee, 30 Martin, 26....2021*0*10*— 4 
Open sweepstake, 5 live birds, handicap rise, %8 
entrance: 
BEM ccncvesencesen PR <i vaxecansee 221104 
A daneysbeken MecAfee. ...cccccccscaelo—’ 
Dougherty DN -Gisda>euskhawere #0222 
Churchill SNE” wssecccanesce 200022 
McDonald 





In the two special matches, Mr. S. C. Aiman defeated 
D. Wilson by the score of 19 to 16 in a match at 25yds., 
and defeated H. McAfee by the score of 13 to 10 in a 
15-bird match. 


Match shoot, 25 birds, for $25 a side, 28yds. rise: 
DOM ccc cenaceouienansnncavae’ 220200202022221221022222? —19 
Wilson 2... ..cceceececeeeee ce ee -202202°020202022211202011—16 

Match shoot, 15 birds, for $15 a side: 

Aiman, 





McAfee, 27 


THE MANY-USE OIL 


cleans out powder residue. Lubricates, never gums; 3-02. 
bottle, i0c.—Adv. 
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U. S. Government experts. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 


LOWELL, MASS., 


Agencies: 497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 





The most accurate and reliable cartridges are the U. S.,as proven 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


U.S. A. 


by careful tests made by the 


114-116 Market St., San Francisco. 











Indianapolis Gun Club. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Jan. 20.—The weather was cloudy. 
Mr. Elmer E. Shaner was in Indianapolis Saturday, Jan. 
14, consulting the directors of the Indianapolis Gun Club 
on matters pertaining to the coming G. A. H. 





Events: +33 6% Events: 213345 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 
Habich ...... 18 18 22 18 20 Mohler ...... 23 22 21 22 21 
Southeren .. 17 21 23 18 22 Faucet ...... 22 23 22 20 
Daggett ..... 13156 916.. Burford ..... 17 17 16 18 18 
Moore ...... 23 16 18 22 19 Armstrong .. 18 22 20 25... 
BEROD, Socnsee 20 21 19 23 18 CIO ciscccse ee 


Jan, 20.—The weather was cloudy and windy, the lat- 
ter blowing very hard. 


Events: 2 2:4 & ¢ 
DCL, -wccccauccausaqeteonswhoeweas Oe ae ae ae a oe 
EN  ctsecceceskaapmanenactnen 15 21 16 16 20 18 
PT ci cdd gina dhcassuscesesnabeusan 16 14 13 14«*'15~«t«w«w 
EN nw eeensakeinteseesswkne 15 14 17 15 12 19 
MOOI. cp Gauuccnesinb skeen iseeueuseacens ae ee DP ka xs 
acs Peak vid po Awana Tee 20 17 20 19 
ane cuca auc aaveis sane cacwe 4 Ue He TE ne ce 
dacindeie ss nanessassreivekkensscee 15 11 12 12 15¢1i 
ES RE SREE OREE OeeE 17 15 14 14 20 19 
DONG. cniwanaweucsweewasassessaesucece 15 19 13 10 


Wa. ARMSTRONG, Sec’y.. , 


Awosting Gun Club. 


New Pattz, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The Awosting Gun Club 
epened the winter season with a very successful poultry 
shoot en Thanksgiving Day, and are shooting twice a 
month regularly. We have some beautiful cups and 
trophies. 

New members are being added. 

We are receiving inquiries already for our annual 
spring tournament. We expect to duplicate our last 
tournament, which was the best and largest of any held 
in the State, outside of the State shoot last year. We 
wil! announce the date next week. a. 3 


Alert Gun Club. 


Tue Alert Gun Club held its annual meeting at the 
club's field house in Phillipsburg, N. J., last Sunday 
afternoon and elected new officers for the ensuing year 
as follows: President, Geo. Scherrer; Vice-President, 
Joshua Breisch; Secretary, Robert J. Young; Assistant 
Secretary, Edward F,. Markley; Treasurer, Jacob Young; 
Captain, Raymond Seals; Assistant Captain, Wm. H, 

aub; Scorer, Singleton Crabtree; Assistant Scorer, 
Jacob Young. 

The secretary’s report for the year just ended shows 
the club to be in a very flourishing condition, and the 
following items extracted therefrom, are significant ot 


the popularity of trapshooting in this locality. The 
targets thrown during the entire year slightly exceeded 
48,000, for which tke club received $498.98. From all 
sources the club received $817.38, while the expenses, in- 
cluding improvements, amounted to nearly $600. The 
total assets are $440. A very conservative estimate places 
Hy cost of all ammunition used during this time at 

400. 

Sportsmen who are familiar with gun club affairs, will 
probably assume there is something exceptional about 
the achievements indicated above. Visitors credit the 
success to the zeal and perseverance of the members, 
and especially to the retiring captain, Irwin R. Miller. 





Boston Shooting Association. 


WELLINGTON, Mass.—The second shoot for prizes was 
held on the grounds of the Boston Shooting Association, 
at Wellington, Saturday afternoon, Jan. 20. Although 
the air was full of snow, there was a good attendance. 
Kirkwood’s score of 98 out of 100 was good work. 
Everett was close with 95. 

Events 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 were the 100-bird match; the 
totals on right are scores made in the prize match. 

The next shoot will be on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 27. 


Events: 12346567 8 





Targets: 10 15 20 20 20 20 20 25 Total. 
EES, cicvin sie ceatcdedensseunes 10 13 18 18 15 19 18 25 88 
DUNNE «6. caccvcuveecedvierase 10 13 20 19 20 19 20 21 98 
Sc cociiwsbaennackecemaceas 6 12 20 17 16 18 18 25 89 
RS ian nena anbaiaaninile 9 13 20 17 18 18 17 23 90 
DE, scichesiantienketeenins 9 14 20 18 18 20 19 22 95 
DE Gintehaugudneih eelemasaiudas 8 13 16 17 17 16 15 18 81 
DE © cuia andes cea anmenineaes ae 7 10 16 18 16 19 16 23 85 
DL, dctedivexiaccxscnseserss 9 13 17 18 16 16 18 23 85 
WE Seb nkénnsccuassecnenccccs 8 71116 151413.. 69 
SET vc cccses Se al aa oe oe oe ea 
Macomber 413 13 151511 15.. 69 
NE ens eee acdauadad Wy agmeee 6 13 19 16171418 .. 84 
Freeman 51018 15 16 1518 .. 82 
DEE  Shnececued ceceeneencons 310 810 9 910.. 46 


O. R. Dicxev, Mgr. 


New England Kennel Club. 


TRAINTREE, Mass., Jan. 20.—The weekly cup was won 
by R. O. Harding with a score of 20. A leg on the season 


cup was scered by Gardner Perry. Scores: 

Club cup: 

me ee By HF. 

G Petey ccccsiss 144 5 19 G M Petea...<.. 8 10 18 
R O Harding....16 4 20 T DROS ccncecss 15 0 15 

N. E. K. season cup: 
iy PE. cckwenen 21 4 2 R O Harding....18 3 21 
TF Shenae «2.2... 23 #0 8 G M Paton....... li 10 21 


Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. 


SHEEPSHEAD Bay, L. I., Jan. 18.—The * denotes club 
members who participated in the club shoot, No. 5, of 





which Williamson was the winner. The next club shoot 
will be held on Feb. 15. Scores: 

Events: 123465678 910 

Targets: 15 10 25 15 25 15 15 15 15 15 15 
WE assccndckasdaaeuee BR Se we ds OF ea se 
Kerier ll $211323 3$BuuM.... 
*Dreyer 7 3211317 9151410.... 
PT dettedpuadsincnthune BS Sie me OT GS xc xo ec 
IIA. cn sccnnavendeadcated i mee > § pS ae 
De, ee re 14 9-22 13 2612 1413...... 
CRIES uo kav anaaebieecdexe anes 1 ee i a 
POUR Wacceddesnasawews \.« -2..4#BBBUNDMS .. 
ME cS ccccdecetsceseceae. aa sa <0 ae Ob Se. x0 460 wa 
MUD s vaceuancencscte. us ee ae aa Bae de wae 
CE cdvesecevuacdeduamee: ou ae os Ee Be eee 

EL ccccacciciemedtematnedde we wee ee oe See er 
DN chetvssesuneseaendudan ied tae? ee 73% THB .. «. 
EEE ciciscessusaecacene ea be ae 2 as. ae ae Ba wains 
WONG TOG cccccccsccccsc 11 .. .. 14 21 21 14 13 13 12 13 
PE iietuacceivnhewedexee, ax. ad 46 Kee: SRD ae. ce eae 
REED Soxencecesssieenpede ct is da se 1111121110 8.. 


North River Gun Club. 


Epcewater, N. J., Jan. 20.—Events 5 and 6 constitute 
the club weekly distance handicap event. Schoverling 
was winner by a score of 43. The distances and totals 
ef it follow: 










Schoverling ......... 19 43 DAO Ss scaveccsunandacas 16 6 

PEGGING cecvedsceces 16 33 Dr Hunter ....ccccece 16 23 

Truax 38 Vosselman .......eee. 18 31 

NN ccccesccsanee 21 32 Bitches ccc cciscccces 18 26 
Events: 22 & 4 6&6 2S 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 2 2 2 

GeO ccccccoccccecccees 13 14 2 WB 22 on - es 

(a ere S 8% vac were 

Albert 3 : 6 -€*.. 

Merritt Oe carne 

Toate 9 12 12 18 21 

Richter 9 13 14 18 

BMD caccttncancerseunassansays 3 2 @ 0 6 

Dr Hunter 2 6 8 1 9 

Vosselman 91210 ..6 16 .. .. 

Eickhoff 910 4 15 11 13 15 

Kirby . , a = “a 


THE MANY-USE OIL 


prevents rust. Lubricates perfectly; 6-oz. can, 25c.—Adv. 
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A TRIAL BY JURY! 


At the Portland (Oregon) Exposition, 1905, The Peters Cartridge Company made an exhibit of its goods, 
including Empty and Loaded Paper Shells, Metallic Cartridges for Rifle, Revolver and Pistol, Gun Wads, 
etc. The Jurymen who judged the exhibit were experts and acknowledged to be thoroughly competent to 
pass upon the merits of ammunition and firearms. They granted to the Peters Cartridge Company a 


GOLD MEDAL=——HIGHEST AWARD 


This decision was reached after a canvass of past records made with Peters Ammunition; a minute examin- 
ation and an exhaustive test of the goods themselves. Coming thus near the close of a year marked by 
grand achievements, the Portland award furnishes new and convincing proof of the superior shooting 
qualities and unsurpassed finish of Xe Xe Xe 4 ‘eg 4 Xe 4 Xe Xe 


Peters Shells and Cartridges 


MY SIXTY YEARS ON THE PLAINS 


Sixty-three years ago “Bill’ Hamilton, then hunting, and all the many and varied incidents of were simple and direct, and in which there was 
twenty years of age, set out from St. Louis, Mo., the trapper’s life. It is full of adventure and ex- no striving for effect. 
with seven other free trappers under the leader- citement, but the story is told modestly, and It is illustrated by a portrait of the author 
ship of old “Bill” Williams. Seven of these there is nothing in it that is lurid. Amid much and one of the celebrated Chief Washaki, and 
eight men are dead, but Hamilton still lives in fighting, there is nothing that can be called by six drawings of old-time trapper and Indian 
Montana and still sets his traps. He has written “blood and thunder,” but there is much that is life, by Mr. Charles M. Russell, the celebrated 
the story of his early trapping days, and the book history. cowboy artist of Great Falls, Mont. 


has just been published. “My Sixty Years on the The book has all the charm of the old volumes 223 pages, cloth, illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
Plains” tells of trapping, trading, Indian fighting, telling of early travel in the West; books which FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., NEW YORK. 


STEVENS IDEAL RIFLE No. 044: 


HIS rifle is built on lines 
similar to those of the 
regular Stevens Ideal 44%. 
Has a drop-forged and case- 
ENGLISH MODEL hardened frame, half-octagon 
tapered barrel, new sliding 
breech block action, oiled walnut stock and forearm, English shotgun butt. Fitted with bead front and sporting rear 
sights; adapted for all standard ammunition. Weight, with 24-inch barrel for rim-fire cartridges, 534 pounds; with 
26-inch barrel for center-fire cartridges, 6 pounds. Specially suitable 


for hunting and field purposes ‘ ‘ : ‘ . : : ° List Price, $12.00 


Illustrated catalogue of i40 pages_mailed for 4c.to cover postage. It is a book replete wi 
shooting and ammunition, containing all recent notable additions to our output. 
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Ask Your Dealer There are no substitutes for STEVENS ARMS 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 5668 


CHICOPEE FALLS. - - - - - MASSACHUSETTS 


New York Office, 98 Chambers Street 
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Boston Athletic Association. 


RIVERSIDE, Mass., Jan. 20.—Eleven men contested for 
the special medal at the shoot of the Boston Athletic 
Association to-day. Capt. F. H. Owen won with a total 
of 46 breaks out of 50, which with his handicap added 
made a score of 50. Dr. Ellis broke 47, which with his 
plomsnes made 52. The latter figure was scored also 

Mr. Clark and Austin. This is an absurd manner of 
7 since, if a scratch man broke every target, he 
even then had no chance of winning. No score should 
exceed the limit of possible actual breaks. Scores: 





B. H. T. BR. TF 
DOWER cosocssccced 46 7 58 . nibkreeukonee 39 6 45 
DN stécensweuend 47 5 62 EE kcccecauah 30 13 43 
PD seeenetnsed 44 8 62 ee eer 29 11 40 
oe eee, 42 10 62 Edmunds ........ 27 13 40 
TOE oscckocees 438 8 B1  katnenacad 3 4620 «(35 
OS eee 4 5 bo 

ae 
Rifle Range and Gallery. 
Fixtures. 


Feb. 12-17.—Grand Rapids, _Mich.—Indoor Twenty-two 
Caliber Rifle League of the United States tournament. 
Chas. J. Otis, Cor. Sec’y 

ee “i 17.—New York. Cus hundred shot indoor 
championship. 


Ohio Rifle Notes. 


The Englewood Rifle Club held their first medal shoot 
of the year on Jan. 16. Besides the medal contest, which 
was 4 shots, with a possible 40, there were twenty-three 
l-shot matches, with chickens, ducks and cash as prizes, 
and a special 2-shot match with chicken prize. All 
matches were offhand, at 100yds. Eighteen shooters took 
part in the sport. The medal contest was won by M. 
T. Hampton with 32, and he was awarded a _ chicken. 

’. H. Kerr 31, F. Roth 31, F. Fetters 29, Dr. Smith 29, 
H. R. Eddings 25, Less Leiber 24, H. Mast 24, W. Jay 93, 
C. Kline 22, E. Hoover 20, J. Hoover 15, D. Mengus 14, 
G. Method 3 In the 2-shot match for chickens, H. 
Mast won in a shoot-off with Dr. Smith: Mast 17, Dr. 
Smith 17, Roth 14, Iddings 12, Fetters 10, Leiber 9. The 
closing event was one shot for a chicken. Mast won 
with 8, Iddings 5, Leiber 4, Smith 0, Roth 0. In the 
twenty-three 1-shot matches M. T. Hampton was high 
man with 184 out of a possible 230, Pearson (possible 200) 
ao Kerr (80) 63, Leiber (220) 155, Hover (90) 45, Mangus 

(30) 10, Roth (120) 74, Method (30) 17, Iddings (200) 140, 
Most (140) 100, Jay (90) 51, Miller (30) 17, Fetters (110) 
68, Sinks (10) 3, Coppock (30) 7. The prize win- 
ners were: Pearson, four chickens and one _ cash; 
Hampton, six chickens, one cash and three ducks; Id- 
dings, three chickens, two cash and two ducks; Leiber, 
two chickens, two cash and one duck; Mast, two cash; 
Roth, one cash; Jay, one cash; Fetters, one duck; 
Miller, one duck. 

The Jackson Township Rifle Club had a dark, rainy 
day on Jan. 13, for their first monthly medal shoot of 
the year. There was a very fair attendance, and they all 
stayed in the sport to the finish. Conditions, 100yds., 
offhand, 4 shots, possible 48. Jacob W. Lesher won with 
a score of 47, V. Stiver 46, ohnson 44, ‘ Stiver 48, C. 
Busch 42, G. W. Izor 41, ortney 32, B i Fortney 21, 
The 20-shot match, in five events of 4 shots, each, 100yds., 
offhand, possible "total 240, was won by Jesse "Johnson 
with 233, G. W. Izor 220, J. W. Lesher 206, C. Busch 
201, V. Stiver 199, I. M. Stiver 194, R. Fortney 183, B. 
Fortney 181. 

The best of conditions prevailed on the Dayton Sharp- 
shooters’ range, Jan. 12. The targets showed up clear in 
the strong light across the snow. The club house was 
made comfortable with a roaring fire of pine knots in the 
big fireplace. All shooting was at 200yds. Yn a single 
practice shot, Heikes scored 24, Rike 23, Schwind 21, 
Kette 21. This was the first shot Kette had ever fired, 
and in his second shot he scored the same. Wm. R. 
Clark, of New Paris, is an expert with the shotgun, but 
is a new_hand with the rifle; he scored a 22 and a 23. 
John F. Beaver fired four shots, scoring 19, 19, 24, 21—83 
out of a possible 100. The event of the day was a 10- 
shot match at 200yds., muzzle rest, center counts 25, 


possible 250. Entrance 50 cents, two moneys. Clark | 


won first with 208, Heikes 207, Kette 195, Rike 191, 


Schwind 110. At the end of the first half Heikes was | 


ahead with 102 out of a possible 125, Kette 97, Rike 95, 
Clark 93, Schwind 55. Giark improved steadily in the 
last half. The only center shot of the day was made 
by Rike on his fourth shot. This match was followed 
by one at 200yds., offhand, 5 shots, possible 125, entrance 
5) cents, two moneys. Kette won first with 78, Schwind 
58, Heikes 55, Rike 31, Clark 29. 

The first monthly medal contest of the West antes 
Rifle Club for the season of 1906 was held on Jan. 
The attendance was small. The conditions were a 
The match was offhand, 1Myds., 4 shots, possible 48. 
E. W. Davies won with 44, C. E. Kenworthy 38, C. Im- 
hoff 38, H. Holaday 32. 

The Gratis Rifle Club held the first medal shoot of the 
season on Jan. 13, under bad weather conditions, a high 
wind making high scores almost impossible. Messrs, 


Pence and G. W. Izor tied for the medal, and the former | 


won the shoot-off. All shooting was at 100yds., offhand, 
4 shots, possible 48. M. Pence 31, G. W. Izor 31, G. O 
Chrismer 26. Second match, same conditions: Pence 35. 
Izor 38, Chrismer 38. In a third match Chrismer and 
Izor scored 88 each. Pence 35. Next came a 24-shot 


match in six 4-shot events, possible 48 in each, possible | 


total 288: Chrismer 24. C. Gaze 245, Pence 251, F. M. 
Chrismer 238, C. J. Chrismer_ 213. 

The Somers’ Township Rifle Club shoot, in spite of 
wind, rain or shine, although they have no club house 
for shelter on their range, was a success. In > medal 
contest on Jan. 12, at 100yds., offhand, 4 shots, A. Camp- 
bell won with 47, W. E. Mav 44. Campbell has set a 
good pattern for the others to follow this season. 
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DUPONT SMOKELESS 


In the Lead as Usual 








The Official Records show that: 


High Average for the year 1905, The Real World’s Champion- 
ship, was won by Mr. Fred Gilbert, who broke 95.6 per cent. of 
the 17,065 targets he shot at. Mr. Gilbert, of course, used 
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Years we have loaned money on Guns, Diamonds, Watches 


and Jewelry. 











WILLIAM SIMPSON 
gt Park Row, - - - - New York City 


One block above Brooklyn Bridge 
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Genuine Swedish 
Skin Coats 
$18.00 


Vests, $10.00 


These are made of the finest imported soft kid skins, 


suitable for hunting and automobiling. Furnished in 
all sizes. 


Schoverling, Daly @ Gales 


302-304 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK. 











Alltrap shooters should use the ELLIOTT EAR DRUM PROTECTORS. 
Price $1.00 per pair. Acknowledged by experts to be the best. 


| KIRKWOOD BROS., Guns and Sportsmen’s Supplies 
| Eastern Agents 23 Elm Street,’ Boston, Mass. 
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“The Finest Gun 1n the World” 


Is Now Ready for Delivery 


WORKS 










SHOOTS 





other and decide for yourself. 


WY 


Absolutely the finest and best gun ever built, 
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Compare it with any 


MADE ONLY| BY 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 


Wayne and Bristol Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Not conrected with Philadelphia Arms Company 





THE RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 


GAME LAWS IN BRIEF 


A Digest of the Statutes 
of the United States and 
Canada governing the 
taking of game and fish. 
Compiled from original 
and official sources for 
the practical guidance of 
sportsmen and anglers. 
The Brief is complete; it 
covers all the States and 
Provinces, and gives all 
provisions as to seasons 
for fish and game, the 
imitations as to size or 
number, transportation, export, non-resident 
licenses, and other restrictions, for the prac- 
tical guidance of sportsmen and anglers. 

It is revised to date, and is correct and 
reliable. 

“ If the Brief says so, you may depend on it.” 
A standing reward is offered for finding an 
error in the Brief. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York 





“If you are wise” 





HITTING vs. MISSING. 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. Price, $1. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the 
repute of being an unusually good shot, and one who is 
particularly successful in that most difficult branch of 
upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse or 
partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he should 
write down for others an exposition of the methods by 
which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.” We term it original, 
because, as the chapters will show, the author was self- 
taught; the expedients and devices adoptees and the 
forms of practice followed were his own. his then ma 
be termed the Hammond system of shooting; and as it 
was successful in his own experience, being here set 
forth simply and intelligibly, it will prove not less effec- 
tive with cthers. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Fortrst AND STREAM is the recognized medium of 


entertainment, instruction and information between 
American sportsmen. The editors invite communica- 
tions on the subjects to which its pages are devoted. 
Anonymous communications will not be regarded. The 
editors are not responsible for the views of correspond- 
ents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For 
single copies, $3 pe year, $1.50 for six month. Rates 
for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $7.50. Five Copies, $12. 


Remit b 


express money-order, registered letter, money 
order or 


c raft pagable to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Company. he paper may be obtained of news- 
dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Great 


Britain. 

Foreign fubseriptions and Sales Agents—-London: 
Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson, Low & Co.; 
Paris: Brentano’s. $4.50 
$2.25 for six months. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS. 


The receipt of the paper with date on the wrapper 
address label constitutes a receipt for money sent us for 
a new subscription or a renewal. The date on the 
wrapper tells when your subscription will expire. Please 
note this date and renew at least two weeks before ex- 
piration of subscription. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 20 cents per agate line. Special rates for 
three, six and twelve months. Eight words to the line, 
fourtéen lines to one inch. Advertisements should be 
received by Saturday previous to issue in which they 
are to be inserted. Transient advertisements must in- 
variably be accompanied by the money, or they will not 
be inserted. Reading notices, seventy-five cents per 
Only advertisements of an approved character 


Foreign terms: per year; 


Display Classified Advertising. 


Hotels, Summer and Winter Resorts. 
Schools, Colleges, etc. Railroad and Steamship Time 
Tables. Real Estate, For Sale and To Let. Seeds and 
Shrubs. ‘Taxidermists. The Kennel, Dogs, etc. Wants 
and Exchanges. Per Agate line, per insertion, 15 cents 
Three months, 13 times, 10 cents per line. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
346 Broadway, New York. 
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United States Revolver Association. 


Art the sixth annual meeting of the United States Re. 
volver Association, held at the Arena, 39 and 41 West 
Thirty-first street, New York city, Jan, 15, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
A. L. A. Himmelwright; Vice-President, Paul A. Becker 
of San Francisco; Secretary-Treasurer, j. B. Crabtree, of 
Springfield, Mass.; additional members of the Executive 
Committee, William G. Krieg, of Chicago; Lieut. R. H, 
Sayre, of New York. E 

he meeting also fixed the week onion March 24 as 
the time for holding the annual contest for the indoor 
championship of the United States, and medals emblem. 
atic of State championship honors will be awarded those 
making the highest scores in the different States and yet 
falling short of national honors. 

The issue of a new publication was also authorized, it 
to contain a concise history of the Association from its 
inception to the present time, the names of all members 
in good ae the names of the winners, with their 
scores in the National and State championships, to- 
gether with the names and scores of those who had won 
medals of honor in the said contests. The history will 
include the records of the international matches and the 
names of the holders of medals offered for competition by 
the Association. 

It is expected to include data concerning weapons and 
ammunition shooters have used, either in the champion- 
ship contests, the medal competitions, or in making 
record scores. The publication promises to be of un- 
usual value to all interested in the sport. 


Zettler Rifle Club. 


An even dozen members attended the shoot held Jan. 
16, when Secretary Tewes was high man in 100 shots, 
Lous Buss had the best 50-shot total, and Henry C. 
Zettler won the bullseye a The scores follow: 

One hundred shot match: 

W A Tewes..... 248 246 245 248 248 248 248 247 246 246—2469 
D Muller....237 231 237 236 243 240 238 233 243 238—2376 
P Fegert.....229 226 231 228 235 227 236 233 236 240—2321 
Keller.....229 228 226 229 230 226 228 226 239 227—2283 
Fifty-shot match: 











A> 


















. 244 245 242 243 247—1221 
243 244 241 243 243—1214 
+ -241 240 239 242 244—1206 


242 236 239 231 229—1177 
236 237 236 231 234—1174 


228 233 231 232 234—1158 





Bullseye target, degrees: 


™ awqoroor 
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New York City Schuetzen Corps. 


Cart. Stover and twenty-two of his fellow members 
attended the regular shoot on the Zettler ranges the night 
of Jan. 18, Radloff Busse being high man with the best 
two scores. The results at 75ft., offhand, follow: 









BR Bewee .coccess 237 244—481 H Ruppe ...... 212 221—438 
A P Fegert....233 241—474 R Bendler ....223 229—422 
PE snecece 229 233—462 L Wilking ..... 212 220—432 
Schwaneman.228 233—461 ERGEA coscnncs 220 208—428 
Schwaneman.232 228—460 H Kuhlmann ..203 217—420 





Schroeder... .224 234—458 


W H Leonard..202 214—416 
Facklamm....227 228—455 


A Reilsheim....201 210—411 






tP>4A0 





Kronsberg...222 229—451 > BENS wveseees 202 202—404 
Radloff...... 225 225—450 A Wilz ........ 184 185—369 
EE sncccee 216 223—439 ie DO cccoued 139 187—326 
Schwaz.......222 213—435 cs BNET csvccne 149 165—314 





L_ Gleichmann.220 214—434 





Independent New York Schuetzen. 


Gus ZIMMERMANN, this club’s captain, was high man in 
the last regular shoot, held on the Zettler ranges, Jan. 19. 
The members’ shoot at 75ft., offhand, best two 10-shot 
strings to count. Scores follow: 














G Zimmermann243 245—488 G Zimmerman..231 236—467 
A Begerow ....240 238—478 Soll 232 232—464 
F Liegibel.. 241 234—475 225 227—452 
A P Fegert....236 235—471 215 215—430 
F A Young.....235 235—470 210 207—417 
H Koch ,......285 234—469 207 201—408 





Italian Rifle Association. 


Tue members of the Italian Rifle Association held a 
shoot Jan. 15, on the Zettler ranges, West Twenty-third 
street, New York city, at T76ft., offhand, on the ring 
target, making scores as follows: 









Rifle Notes. 


Sec’y-Treas. J. B. Crabtree writes us that “At the 
annual meeting of the United States Revolver Associa 
tion, held at New Jork, Jan. 15, the secretary-treasurer 
was instructed to extend the thanks of the Association 
to Forest anp Stream for courtesies shown by that 
paper during the past year.” 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The W. H. Mullins Company, of Salem, O.,_ will 
exhibit their Pressed Steel Motor Boats at the Motor 
Boat Show at Madison Square Garden, Feb. 21 to March 
8, and at the Boston Show, March 10 to 17. They will 
show their 16, 18 and 22ft, motor boats. 






































POE cusbeceseae 237 239-476 Dr Castelli ..... 220 219—439 
SS Sees: 238 236—474  Castellucci ..... 216 215—431 
Rossotti ....... Casesttl .csccces 206—431 
ee eae 219 221—440 . 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


PRELIMINARY HANDICAP 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP } 1905 
GRAND CANADIAN HANDICAP 


Emblematic of the Championship of the United States 
and Canada, won by the 


LEFEVER GUN. 


WHY 10 the best shots in the United States and Canada use Lefever Guns ? 
There must be merit to the advantages claimed for Lefever guns 

Improve your score by shooting a Lefever Cam especially bored 

brush or field use. 
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Dogs and Men. 


In Lovell’s “Panzodlogicomineralogia” are 
enumerated all the rare medicinal properties at- 
tributed by the ancients to dogs. It would re- 
quire a more extensive work, and one, too, 
which should be no less formidable in title, to 
detail the various physical, mental and moral 
qualities ascribed to the dog by ancients and 
moderns. 


An ancient Latin couplet, quoted by one of the 
story tellers of the Gesta Romanorum—that 
curious collection of moral tales told by the 
medizval monks—avers that: “In a dog there 
are four things: a medicinal tongue, a distin- 
guishing nose, unshaken fidelity and unremitting 
watchfulness.” 

In the quaint homily based on the story we 
are told that priests ought diligently to cultivate 
these four canine qualities, first—that their 
tongue possess the power of a physician in heal- 
ing the sick in heart; second—as a dog by keen- 
ness of scent distinguishes a fox from a hare, a 
priest by the quickness of his perception in 
auricular disclosures should discover their true 
character; third—as a dog is the most faithful 
and ready in defense of his master, so priests 
should show themselves staunch advocates of 
the faith; and fourth—as a dog by barking be- 
trays the approach of thieves, so the faithful 
priest is the watchdog of the great King. 

It is to be said for this monkish preacher of 
the Middle Ages, that he had quite as true an 
insight into dog nature and discovered in canine 
qualities material for precepts fully as edifying 
and instructive, as did the English clergyman 
who some hundreds of years later wrote in his 
“Divine Songs for the Use of Children,” the 
well known lines: 


Send for Catalogue. 


This cut is a reproduction of our handsome 10-color hanger, size 10 x 23%. As 
as our supply lasts we will furnish these hangers for 8 cents, covering postage. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., 
SYRACUSE, - : NEW YORK. 


Only the In Shot Gun 
BEST Construction 





Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so. 


For the nature of dogs is like the nature of 
men, two-sided; and if as Isaac Watts teaches 
we should learn in infancy to shun the bicker- 
ing ways of quarrelsome dogs, it is none the 
less true that we have not yet outgrown the 
time when we may readily discover, as did the 
monk, some other canine qualities which are 
well worthy human emulation. 


Smith’s Ideal 


18-inch Knee Boot, IDEAL, 10-inch lace, and 
6-inch Moccasin Shoe — have become the 
standard of all that is good in 


Hunting 


foot-gear. Now used 
by thousands — no 
lady or gentleman 
properly equipped 
without a pair of 
Smith’s Ideal Hunt- 


SHOES. 


The product of fifty years’ shoemaking skill 
and the practical suggestions of hundreds of 
sportsmen. Catalogue for the asking. 


M. A. SMITH & SON 


Manufacturers Shoe Specialties, 
Gymnasium and Sporting Shoes. 


25 & 27 North (3th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exclusive aiingounue of Ideal Hunting Shoes, Von Lengerke 
& Detmold for New York City and Brooklyn. Von Lengerke 
& Antoine for Chicago, Ill. 


Sporting goods houses are invited to send for price and terms. 


The Parker Gun is known as the Gun of QUALITY, and it is the best construc- 
tion that it is possible to produce. That the PARKEER Gun is UNEQUALLED 
is a matter of record. The ‘‘OLD RELIABLE” is better to-day than ever. If 
you want a gun that you can rely on ALWAYS, you should buy only the tried 
and true PARKER. Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BROTHERS, ~ Se a — 








LAFLIN & RAND BRANDS 


in 1905 


HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE for the entire season of 1905 was won by Mr. J. W. Akard, 
Fairplay, Mo., who used * NEW SCHULTZE” and broke 94 per cent. of all targets shot at 
in tournaments. 





Laflin @ Rand Brands, “Infallible,” “New E. C. (Improved)” and “New Schultze” 
also won Three out of the First Four High Averages for the season of 1905. 

















Camp Life in the Woods. 


And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. Con- 
taining hints on camp shelter, all the tricks and bait 
receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with in- 
structions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. 
By W. Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. Cloth, 300 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


WILDFOWL SHOOTING. 


Containing Scientific and Practical Descriptions of 
Wildfowl; Their Resorts, Habits, Flights, and the Most 
Successful Method of Hunting Them. Treating of the 
selection of guns for wildfowl shooting, how to load, aim 
and to use them; decoys, and the proper manner of 
using them; blinds, how and where to construct them; 
boats, how to use and build them scientifically; re- 
trievers, their characteristics, how to select and train 
them. By William Bruce Leffingwell. Illustrated, 373 
pages. Price, in cloth, $2.60; half morocco, $3.50. 

















Shooting on Upland, Marsh and Stream. 


By William Bruce Leffingwell. Illustrated. Cloth, 473 ° 
pages. Price, $3.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING ©O. 


‘ How to Build and Furnish Them. 
LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES j By WILLIAM S. WICKS. Price, $1.50. 
This work covers the field of building for the woods fgom the simplest shelters to the most elaborate cottages, 


cabins and houses. The details and directions are very specific and easily comprehended, and the illustrations 
are so numerous and so taking that one will be sure to find in them something to his taste. Sent postpaid by 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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THE HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


The Hunter One-Trigger is Absolutely Perfect 









FOREST AND STREAM. 


The mechanism is positive in 
its action. 


Parts are large and strong. 


It never balks nor doubles; in 
fact, it does just what we say 
it will, and does it every time. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ~ 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Fulton, N. Y. 


SMITH GUNS SHOOT WELL 





DAVIS 


HIGH-GRADE 
MATERIAL 















GRADE “A” 


GUNS 


PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION 
SIMPLE AND RELIABLE ~< 








We have made “DAVIS GUNS” for more than half a century, 


Send for Our Catalogue 


N. R. DAVIS @ SONS, Lock Box 707, Assonet, Mass., U. S. A. 





THE SALMON FISHER. | 


By Charles Hallock. Cloth, 126 pages. Price, $1. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 













When the Snow Flies 


and biting, frosty air roughens the skin, use Mennen’s —it keeps 
the skin just rizht, A positive relief for chapped hands, 
chafing «oi all skin troubles. Mennen’s face one ery 
) box — be sure that vou getthe genuine, For sale everywhere or 
by mail, 3Sec. Sample free. Zry Mennen's Violet Talcum, 


\ GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 








Canoe Cruising and Camping. 
| By Perry D. Frazer. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 95 pages. Price 


$1.00. 


This interesting little volume is a practical guide for the 
cruising canoeist—the man who wishes to start away 
from the city and for a short time to make his canoe 
his home. With this in view, Mr. Frazer, who regards 
canoeing as a healthful and economical method of pass- 
ing away leisure hours, has written briefly, but attrac- 


| tively, of canoes, camping outfits, clothing, firearms and 


ammunition, fishing tackle, photography, and in general 


| of cruising, camping and all that pertains to this phase 
of outdoor life. 


Contents: Pleasures and Advantages of Canoes; Ma- 
terials of Construction; Paddles; Air Tanks; Sails; Steer- 
ing Gear; Fittings and Duffie; Camping Outfits; Tents 
Without Poles; Recipes for Waterproofing; Sleeping Bag; 
Camp Axe; Duffle Bag; A Portable Range; Selecting 
Food; What to Wear; Firearms and Ammunition; Fish- 
ing Tackle; Camera; How to Cruise. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





THE AIM OF EVERY GUN owner is to keep his 
gun faultless—the finer the gun the harder he 
tries. If he uses “3 in One” the easier he tries. 

**31N ONE’? oils every action part properly, 
cleans out the residue of burnt or smokeless pow- 
der, prevents rust on every metal part, cleans and 
polishes the stock, contains no acid. Write for 
generous sample—free. G.W.COLE COMPANY 


® 121 WasninaTon Lire Bioa. NEW YORK J 














| the early frosts. 
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The Old Swamp. 

How MANY years it had been there no one 
knows. Perhaps it was only one of the minor de- 
pressions left in the surface of the earth after 
the passage of the great glacier that swept over 
the land that is now ours when the race was 
young. Then our ancestors dwelt in caverns— 
true troglodytes—and slew the reindeer and the 
hairy mammoth and the horse, and perhaps now 
and then had fierce conflicts with the huge cave 
bear, which they conquered by their courage and 
their numbers, rather than by the excellence of 
their rude stone weapons. 

Or it may have been once a broad valley, down 
which hurried a sparkling brooklet, which. twisted 
and turned winding from one side to the other 
of the level meadow, here rippling in a yellow 
current over the smooth pebbles on the bottom, 
there burrowing its way beneath overhanging 
grassy banks, where its soft murmur alone told 
of its presence; or again making some sudden 
crook and digging out for itself a deep, quiet 
pool, where the trout used to lie in summer, and 
in which the silent otter was always sure to find 
a meal, Then, perhaps, a little family of beavers 
passed that way, and seeing the brook and its 
possibilities determined that they would make it 
their home. So they began, by cutting down some 
of the trees that grew by the brookside, to build 
their dam. They brought mud and stones from 
the bottom of the stream and with their chisel- 
like teeth clipped off the willows and alders, and 
cut them into lengths, and their patient and un- 
remitting industry finished the dam by the end of 
summer. Now a good part of the meadow was 
a wide but shallow pond. Next the houses were 
built and the winter supply of food laid up, and, 


| not long after this, the pond froze over. 


For years, perhaps for centuries, the colony of 
beavers remained here, always becoming more 
numerous. Sometimes they moved up or down 
the stream, and every few years they built new 
dams, and overflowed more of the low land. 
Those that they. had first deserted had long ago 
rotted and broken down, and the ground which 
had first been grassy meadow, and then the bot- 
tom of the pond, was’ now a wet marsh, in which 
grew young alders and willows and _ bilberries, 
soft maples, cypress and tamarack, and a hundred 
other moisture-loving trees, while the foot of the 
passing deer sank deep into the spongy sphagnum 
or crushed the showy yellow lady-slipper and the 
delicate pink arethusa. As the years went by the 
forest growth increased in size, while the smaller 
shrubs beneath formed a tangled mass, impene- 
trable save to the wild creatures which made 
their home among the luxuriant vegetation. 

However it was formed, such was the old 
swamp. 

Here during the summer, before the berries 
were ripe, the black. bear dug roots, and tore up 
the rotten logs or turned over great stones, for 
the ants, worms and bugs on which he lives.- The 
deer browsed on the water grasses and in winter 
nipped the tender shoots. of the willows. The 
raccoon hunted frogs in the wet places, and at 
the approach of autumn grew fat on the thick- 
growing clusters of fox grapes, made sweet by 
All the other denizens of the 
forest found here a safe retreat, from which they 
made excursions out into the surrounding hills. 

So it was with the old swamp when our fath- 
ers first took possession of the soil. Game was 
plenty then, and a man, when he needed meat, 
had to go but a short distance from his own door 
to kill a deer or a turkey. But as time went by, 
fire and the ax cleared away the timber from the 
surrounding hills. The hunter gave place to the 
husbandman. The sickle supplanted the rifle. 
Now the game had become less plenty. Birds 


| there were, it is true, but the larger game had dis- 
| appeared from 


the land, except in the old 
swamp. That was as it had always been. The 
settlers had been busy, and it was the clearing of 
the land, rather than the actual destruction of ani- 
mal life, that had driven off the game. Now and 
then a hunter had penetrated the tangle of the 
swamp in pursuit of a wounded animal, but its 
interior was still a mysterious unknown to all. 
Within its gloomy recesses there was not much 
change. Here the bear was still to be found and 
the deer fed there almost unmolested. The tur- 
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key gobbled in spring as of old and the ruffed 
grouse stalked among the trees with majestic 
tread. The pigeons still gathered here to roost, 
and the thunder of their wing beats at morning 
and at evening was like the rushing of a mighty 
wind through a ship’s rigging. . 

It was to the old swamp that the hunters re- 
sorted now for game, and often the sharp crack 
of the rifle rang among the trees or the roar of 
the shotgun awoke its once silent echoes. The 
angler pushed his way down the course of the 
stream and caught the trout. One began to find 
paths in the swamp that were not game trails. 

A few more years passed by with rapid changes. 
The ax had been at work. Now all the timber had 




















pigeons had disappeared, but there were some 
grouse left, and the quail, when startled from 
the stubble fields about its borders, still sought 
safety in the old swamp. ‘The closing change in 
the old swamp was yet to come. Trenches. were 





down and burned. The brook dried up. The 
plow passed over the land, and the next year a 
crop of sod corn was grown where once the 
beaver had their homes. Such is the history of 
many an old swamp. 












ment. It is also the reason why our streams are 
drying up, and why the farmer complains that 
each year there is less rain, and it is a harder 
matter to grow crops. 
are gradually becoming more and more shallow, 
why the water-power that turned a hundred mills, 
now turns none and is replaced by steam. It is 
something that is taking place all over our coun- 
try. The clearing up of each swamp like this 
one is a misfortune to our people, and the aggre- 
gate of such misfortunes means a loss of material 
wealth that can scarcely be computed. This loss 
is widely distributed, and is not felt as it comes, 
but it increases year by year. The farmer knows 
that his land becomes each season a little less pro- 
ductive, but he does not know why. Perhaps he 
thinks that it is worn out, and strives by the use 
of fertilizers to renew its old-time luxuriance. 
Vain remedy. Without water no amount of ma- 
nure will make crops grow, but water will make 
fertile the sands of Sahara or the arid sage-brish 
wastes of our Western deserts. Has not the val- 
ley of the Great Salt Lake been made to blossom 
as the rose? 


The story of the old swamp is told of no one 
locality. Each one of us has seen the work go- 
ing on in his own neighborhood, has witnessed 
the disappearance of the native fauna and flora, 
= drying up of the streams. What will be the 
end? 






































Hit vs. Miss. 


Dr. S. prided himself upon his skill as a 
woodsman and rifle shot; but his merit in this 
regard was not recognized by an uncharitable 
world. One day he and Captain B. went out 
deer hunting. They+separated, and soon the 
Captain heard his companion shoot. A moment 
later a terror-stricken calf rushed frantically by, 
and had scarcely disappeared in the bushes be- 
fore the Doctor ran up and inquired if the Cap- 
tain had seen the deer, which he was sure was 
mortally wounded, pass that way. “Why, 
Doctor,” exclaimed the Captain, “is it possible 
that you took that calf for a deer?” 

The Doctor’s countenance lengthened; and 
then “a light on his visage spread,” and he re- 
plied: “I was not certain whether it was a calf 
or a deer, and I therefore aimed so that I would 
hit if a deer, or miss if it turned out to be a 
calf.” N. S. 


Nature’s Stocking of Ponds. 


A FEw years since, a friend informed me he 
shot a sheldrake flying from the lake to his nest. 
On throwing him into his boat two live pickerel, 
about four inches long, dropped from his mouth. 

his shows how pickerel may be transported 
accidentally to waters where they are not wanted. 

AUSTIN. 








It explains why our rivers | 


wedllen 


been cut away, but there was still left the under- | 
growth. Deer and bear and turkey and wild | 


dug through the swamp. The brush was cut | 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
DOMESTICATED TROUT. 


How to breed and grow them. | 


Livingston Stone. 


Fifth edition. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.50. 
Contents: Trout Breeding Works. Ponds. Buildings. 


Hatching Apparatus. The Nursery. ane the Eggs. 
e 


poem | the Eggs. Care of Alevins. aring the 
Young Fry. Growing the Large Trout. Miscellaneous 
Subjects. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


DISEASES OF DOGS. 


Nursing vs. Dosing. 





A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health and Disease. | 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”), author of “Training 

_vs. Breaking.” 161 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
This work, from the pen of “Shadow,” will have a heart 
welcome. It comes from one who writes from full 
“The results of more than fifty years of 
experience are here given,” writes the author, “and I 


| assure the reader that no course of conduct is advised, 


All this is progress—the march of improve- | 





no treatment recommended, no remedy prescribed, that 
has not been thoroughly tried and tested by the writer, 
and is believed to be entirely trustworthy in every re- 
spect.” Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


Manual of the Canvas Canoe. 


By F. R. Webb (“Commodore”). Many illustrations of 
designs and plans of canvas canoes and their parts. 
Two large, full-sized working (24x38) drawings in a 
pocket in a cover. Cloth, 115 pages. Price, $1.25. 


This interesting manual of how to build, cruise and live 
in a canvas canoe is written by one of the most enthu- 
siastic of the older a of canoeists, who has had 
a long experience of cruising on the Shenandoah River, 
and of building the boats best adapted to such river 
cruising. With the help of this volume, aided by its 
abundant plans and illustrations, any boy or man who 
has a little mechanical skill can turn out for himself at 
trifling expense a canoe alike durable and beautiful. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE, 


And_Manual of Instructions for Capturing all Kinds of 
Fur-Bearing Animals, and Curing their Skins; with 
observations on the fur trade, hints on life in the 


woods, narratives of trapping and hunting excur- 
sions. . Newhouse and other trappers and 
sportsmen. Ninth edition. Cloth. llustrated. 
Price, $1. 


This is the best book on trapping ever written. It 
gives full descriptions of all the animals which the 
American trapper is likely to meet with, tells how they 
live, how to trap them and how to care for and cure 
their pelts. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





How to Build a Motor Launch from Plans 


With General Instructions for the Care and Running of 

as Engines. By Charles G. Davis. 166 pages, 40 

diagrams, 9 folding drawings, and 8 full-page plates. 
Price, $1.50. 


“How to Build a Launch from Plans” is a new book, 
written by Charles G. Davis for the benefit of power 
yachtsmen who wish to build their own boats, or who . 
wish to know whether or not they are being built in a 
pegper and workmanlike manner. : F 

The great and widespread interest now being taken in 
the building and running of power boats has created a 
demand for a really good work on the subject, and in 
writing his book Mr. Davis has covered the matter in a 
thorough and lucid way. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 


Practical Dog Training; or, Training vs. Breaking. By 
Hammond. To which is added a chapter on train- 
ing pet dogs, by an amateur. Cloth, 165 pages. Price, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





MEN I HAVE FISHED WITH. 


By Fred Mather. A handsome volume, printed on laid 
paper, bound in green and gold, and illustrated with a 
new portrait of Mr. Mather, and with porte of the 
“men” of whom he writes so delightfully. 272 pages. 
Postpaid, $2. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
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For Sale. 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


We have constantly on hand 
fine supply of: Brook Trout, all 
sizes for stocking purposes, Al- 
so for table use at 75c. a pound 
Visitors privileged to catchowr 
trout. 


ER ee 4 Ste eT, 
See 
PARADISE BROOK P 


TROUT CO., Parkside, Pa., Henryville Railroad Station, 


LIVE QUAIL. 


Western birds only. Positively no worthless Southern 
migratory birds offered. Also pheasants, etc. 


E. D. WOODWARD, 
302 Greenwich St., New York. 


LIVE WILD WHITE CANADIAN Hares 
WALTER R. SOPER, Bucksport, Me. 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fry, yearlings and two-year-olds, for stockin 
brooks and lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND TROU 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT 


of all ages for stocking lakes and streams. Brook trout 
eggs in their season. For the next 30 or 60 days I will 
make prices on a very low. FURNACE BROOK 
HATCHERY (E L. Maglathlin), Kingston, Mass. 


SALE—BROOK TROUT.—FINE HEALTHY 
Fish, of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. Warranted de- 
livered anywhere, as_ represented. Correspondence 
solicited. BAY SIDE TROUT FARM (A. B. Savary), 
East Wareham, Mass. 
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cheap. 
tf 











| THE BROOKDALE TROUT CANNOT BE BEAT 


for stocking ponds and streams. For the next few 
weeks we will make a very low price on young fry and 
large fish. Also fly-fishing. 

BROOKDALE TROUT CO., Kingston, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT. 


It will pay you to correspond with me before buying 
eggs, fry or yearlings in any quantity. I guarantee a 








safe delivery anywhere. Crystal Spring Trout Farm 

L. B. HANDY, So. Wareham, Mass. 

BROOK TROU of all ages for stocking 
brooks and _ lakes. Brook 


trout eggs in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere 
in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 





uail, Deer, Ferrets, Foxes, Peacocks, wild Ducks, 
heasants, Swans, Angoras, Bear, etc., lowest prices. 
Catalogue, 250 illustrations, colored plates, 25 cents. 
Stamp for reply. gumbe Homers, 80 cents pair. 
UNITED STATES PHEASANTRY, Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 


FOR SALE.—THE PRIZE GREENER SHOWN AT 
ST. LOUIS FAIR, costing $1,400. At a sone No 
trades. LEONARD CARLETON, Rockford, II. + 


YOUNG GOLDEN PHEASANTS for sale cheap. 
J. GOULDING, So. Suudbury, Mass. 


WANTED.—FOUR-BORE _HAMMERLESS _ GUN. 
ADDRESS, STATING MAKER, CONDITION AND 
PRICE, STACK, 753 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 4 


Castle Dome Cut Plug 


The Best Smoke For the Pipe 
In America, Made from Old Va. Sun-Cured 
Tobacco. Money refunded if it bites or burns 
; the fon ue. Sentp id tage 
7Oc. ad. Large Sample 10c. 
JASPER L. ROWE, 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Estab, 1880. Ref. Broad Street Bank 
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ROWLAND E. ROBINSON’S 
Danvis Books. 


These books have taken their place as classics in the 


literature of New England village and woods life. Mr. 
Robinson’s characters are peculiar, quaint and lovable; 
one reads of them now with smiles and now with tears 
(and need not be ashamed to own to the tears). Mr. 
Robinson writes of nature with marvélous insight; his is 
the ready word, the phrase, to make a bit of aeeeee. a 
scene of outdoors, stand out clear and vivid like a 
startling flashing out from the reader’s own memory. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
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Hotels for Sportsmen. 


PINEHURST 


North Carolina 
18 Hours From. New York 






















The Leading Health and Recreation 
Resort of the South 


HOLLY INN 

THE BERKSHIRE 

THE CAROLINA 

THE HARVARD 
Now Open 


Two Golf Courses 
One of 18 and one of 9 holes 


Shooting Preserve 
35,000 Acres 
Never More Plentiful 
Tennis Courts, etc. 


Quail 





Consumptives absolutely excluded 


Address BOOKLET DEPARTMENT 
Pinehurst General Office 
Pinehurst, - ~ North Carolina 








THE MECKLENBURG HOTEL 
and GAME PRESERVES. 


The Sportsman’s Paradise. 


Quail, Turkey, Rabbits, Squirrels, Deer. 
ennel of Fine Pointers and Setters. 
Foxhounds. 
Excellent Livery and Guides. 
_Hotel Modern—steam-heated, Electric-lighted. Rooms 
single or en suite. Sun Parlors. 
Private Baths. Baruch System of Medicinal Baths. 
Noted MINERAL WATERS.—Mecklenburg, Lithia 
and Chloride Calcium, free to guests, 
Splendid Golf course, Bowling, Riding, Driving. 
Write for Booklet and other descriptive literature. 


Ghe MECKLENBURG MINERAL SPRINGS CO., 
Chase City, Virginia. 


HUNTER’S LODGE, 
North Carolina. 


Health Resort. Game Preserve. 
Large Pine Grove. Abundance of Game. 
Climate similar to Aiken, S. Carolina. Probably the best 


place in the South for a person seeking rest, recreation 
and comfort. 


Best table and service south of the Potomac. 


ADDRESS; 
GENERAL FRANK A. BOND,. 
Lumberton, North Carolina. 


BAGLEY FARM, 


Bagley Mills, Va. 


La Crosse Station S. A. L. Ry.—We guarantee to furnish 
more AIL, DEER and TURKEY shooting than can 
be found in any other section of the South. Guides, dogs 
and horses furnished. Good accommodations to rts- 
men and ladies. Apply directly, or R. M. BAGLEY, 
444 So. 43d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Kennel of fine 





R.F.D. No. 6. 








The Finest Tarpon Fishing in 
the World is now in Season at 


TAMPICO, MEXICO. 


Season lasts until May Ist. 


Tarpon outfits for sale or rent. Boats and boatmen. 
Superior accommodation at Hotel Hidalgo for fishermen 
and their families. Over one thousand tarpon caught 
last winter. See photos at Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey 
St., New York. 


Address HOTEL HIDALGO, Tampico, Mexico. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
Hotels for Sportsmen. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Excellent Salmon and Trout fishing. Tents, guides, boats 
rovided. Write BUNGALOW, Grand Lake, Newfound- 


and. 


EDWARD SHEFFIELD, 


Guide and Outfitter, St. Anthony, Idaho. References. 








Routes for Sportsmen. 





All-Water Route 
Between 


( New York, Boston ana 
Charleston, S. C. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 
Sanford, Enterprise, Fia., and In- 


termediate Landings 
The ** Clyde Line”’ is the favorite route be- 
tween NEW YorK, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, 
and EASTERN Pornts, and CHARLESTON, 8. 
| C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making direct 
connection for all points South and Southwest 


Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 





“AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING” 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


No single gunner, however wide his experi- 
ence, has himself covered the whole broad field 
of duck shooting, and none knows so much about 
the sport that there is nothing left for him to 
learn. Each one may acauire a vast amount of 
novel information by reading this complete and 
most interesting book. It describes, with a por- 
trait, every species of duck, goose and swan 
known to North America; tells of the various 
methods of capturing each, the guns, ammunition, 
loads, decoys and boats used in the sport, and 
gives the best account ever published of the re- 
trieving Chesapeake Bay dog. 


About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 8 full- | 


page plates. and many vignette head and tail- 
pieces by Wilmot Townsend. 

Price, edition de luxe on hand made paper, 
bound in buckram, plates on India tint paper, 
each copy numbered and signed by author, $5.00. 
Price library edition, $3.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 





WOODCRAFT. 


By Nessmuk. Cloth, 160 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1. 


A bock written for the instruction and idance of 
those who go for pleasure to the woods. Its author, 
having had a great deal of experience in camp life, has 
succeeded admirably in putting the wisdom so acquired 
into plain and intelligible English. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Cunning as a Fox. 


THE term “cunning as a fox” is by no, means 
an ill-jointed figure of speech. Those who know 
best the habits of the fox are the most ready to 
accord to him the well-earned epithet “wily rey- 
nard.” Not only is he careful of his own reputa- 
tion and life, but he has a sort of a Masonic 
solicitude for all of his craft. Two incidents, as 
related by eye-witnesses, will serve well to illus- 
trate this. 

Near the boyhood home of one of my old col- 
lege professors there was a high hill. Its rocky 
sides were covered with small trees and bushes. 
Here and there were fissures and small caves, oc- 
cupied in earlier days by bears and other ani- 
mals. The larger animals had all retired before 
the tide of civilization to more desolate solitudes, 
One old fox seemed to hold undisputed sway of 
the wily throne. On a smooth surface of the 
rock near the summit she would remain for 
hours planning her campaign and nightly raids 
on neighboring farmyards, while her young gam- 
boled about her. From her outlook on the hill 
she could plainly discern the fowl in the yard of 
our friend, who lived under the shadow of her 
home, but her cunning (or reason shall I call it?) 
would not allow the thought of molesting them. 
She seemed to well understand that she and her 
young could be seen by the family, hence she 
reasoned that if fowl disappeared from the yard 
the theft would be charged upon her and her life 
would be sought. 

Whatever her mental processes, she was never 
known to molest the farmyards nearest her re- 
treat, but would often go miles from her home 
and there make havoc at the expense of some 
poor farmer. Her cunning enabled her to surely 
retain her home and prolong her days. 

Another incident will show the solicitude that 
foxes have one for another. In northwestern 
Maine there lives an old man who has become 
an expert trapper. One of his chief delights is 
to distance any other man in the number of foxes 
captured. While on ‘a vacation last season I 
chanced one day to fall in with this famous trap- 
per, and had from his lips the following: “I be- 
came satisfied years ago that foxes often helped 
their fellows out of trouble. Not long ago I went 
out as usual in late autumn and set some traps 
for foxes. Sickness called me away from home, 
so that I did not get an opportunity to visit my 
traps for more than a week. In the meantime 
there had been a light fall of snow. When I had 
a leisure half day I shouldered my gun and went 
out to see what the sport was.. My traps were 
all unmolested except one, that was nowhere to 
be found. I began to circulate around the place 
where it had been, taking a wider and wider 
sweep every time. At length, about a quarter of 
a mile distant from where it had been placed, in 
a dense piece of woods, I found my missing trap 
and a fox in it, fast by the leg. The old fellow 
was remarkably fresh and active, although he 


| had been in the trap apparently for some days. 


The snow about him was well trodden down, and 
lying all around him, within his reach, were an 
abundance of dead mice. If his fox friends 
could not release the captive they were deter- 
mined that he should not starve.” 

B. S. Ripeovt. 


A Bit of Unnatural History. 


Ir was a sultry afternoon in July. No rain had 
fallen for weeks and the dead leaves of last year’s 
growth gave loud response to the lightest touch. 
Seated near each other on the banks of the 
Weoka Creek were Dr. Rawls and myself at- 
tempting to fish, but too languid to even strike 
at a “bite.” Suddenly, to our right and rear, 
we heard an animated rustling of the dry leaves, 
and quickly looking around beheld a trout mak- 
ing desperate leaps toward the creek, hotly pur- 
sued by a blacksnake. It was a most exciting 
race, and so closely contested that it was quite 
uncertain whether the trout would reach water 
and safety or the snake win a dinner of fresh 
meat. Finally by one mighty effort the trout 
leaped into the creek, and the snake halting on 
the bank, with head elevated, peered over, the 
very picture of blank dismay. WATOOLA. 
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The Death of the Grizzly. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It may not be amiss in these days of crying out 
for rifles of greater power for the slaughter of 
big and dangerous game, to tell a little true story 
of how simple a thing it is to kill the most for- 
midable monster of America. 

Many years ago, during the heat of the gold 
fever, three miners were in camp in British Co- 
lumbia digging for gold. Just at a time when 
their stock of provisions was nearly exhausted 
they took sick with malarial fever, and by the 
time they were recovering they had nothing to 
eat, and worse still, no ammunition in camp, One 
of them, a Scotchman, named Donald McTavish, 
who had just recovered and felt stronger than 
the others, saw a large grizzly bear one morning 
quite near the camp. He told his comrades and 
said he intended to try to kill the animal. They 
endeavored to dissuade him from the dangerous 
act, and represented to him that the bear would 
tear him in pieces. He replied that he would 
as soon be killed suddenly as die of starvation. 
He then cut a heavy green wood bludgeon and 
started toward the monster. The bear came on 
to meet him, and when at close quarters, reared 
on his hindlegs. The bold Highlander swung his 
heavy club with both hands and by strange good 
luck it struck him a terrible blow across the nose, 
and down he went as if stricken by a flash of 
lightning. The animal was completely stunned, 
and a few thrusts of a long-bladed knife finished 
the business. Those skilled in ursine lore are 
well aware of the fact that the nose is the most 
vulnerable part of a bear, in consequence of the 
concentration in that organ of the nerves of sen- 
sation from the brain. At close, hand to hand 
range, with an ounce and a half of No. 3 shot 
and five drams of good strong powder behind it, 
Iam of opinion that the largest grizzly in 
America can be killed more suddenly than a 250- 
grain bullet can do the work, even if it passed 
through the center of the heart. I think no man 
with a No. 10 double breechloader, thus charged, 
need be one bit afraid of the grizzly, if he only 
keeps cool and remembers that the nose is the 
seat of death. I don’t mean to advocate the shot- 
gun for grizzly hunting. I only state my belief. 

ALGONQUIN. 


Back in buffalo days and Indian military posts 
in the West, there was at one of the posts a 
French half-breed guide and interpreter named 
Battiste. One day Battiste went down to the 
sutler’s store and invested in a new Winchester 
tile and a flask of fluid. The latter purchase 
having its usual effect, Battiste returned to the 
post feeling very happy. Not far off he saw a 
pig belonging to the Major; and thinking to try 
his new rifle, fired at it and mortally wounded 
i. The next day the Major said to him: 

“Battiste, you killed my pig. I shall charge 
you $10 for it.” 

es dead?” inquired Battiste. 

es. 

“Well, give him to me then, I eat him.” 
coe !” replied the Major, “I had him for break- 
ast.” 

“I no eat him I no pay you,” said Battiste. 

“I have charged you $10 on the book,” said the 
Major, “and you will have to pay it.” Whereat 
Battiste went off highly incensed, muttering, “By 
gar! I no eat him, I no pay him. I fix him.” 

In the winter the Major and Battiste were run- 
ting buffalo, and the Major’s horse jumped into 
a deep coulée which was filled with snow, and 
i the struggle to get out, the Major was buried 
under the horse, only his head being visible. 

“Battiste, help!’ cried the Major. 

“Yes,” said Battiste, advancing to the edge of 
the coulée, “I help you, you scratch out him 


ao yes,” cried the Major, “I'll scratch him 
ut.” 

“Ver good,” said Battiste, “the old woman, you 
uy him dress?” 

“Yes,” said the Major, “come, hurry up.” 
“Yes, I help you,” said Battiste, and he pro- 
teeded to extricate the Major from his unenvi- 
able position. J. W. S. 
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and Spratt’s Dog Medicines. 


W. V. RUSS, Proprietor 


Kennel Special. 


Ads under this head 2 cents a word, a time (or 3 
cents in capitals). Cash must accompany order. 








DOG TRAINING IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
I want to handle a few young dogs on quail. I bag from 
25 to 40 birds a day, with experienced dogs. train 
according to B., Waters’ methods of handling, and prefer 
to handle dogs for experienced sportsmen. I have had 
twenty years’ experience in the Southern quail grounds. 
I also train dogs to horseback hunting. All corres- 
pondence promptly answered. ne <> are $8 per 
month up till April 15. A. G. MINTZ, Blacksburg, ge 





FOX HOUNDS, RABBIT HOUNDS, Coon Hounds, 


Partridge Dogs that stay at tree. B. L. CALL, Dexter, 
Maine. 


For Sale.—Fifteen FOX HOUND PUPS, 2 to 14 months 


old. Send stamp for list SNOW BIRD KENNELS, 
Garland, Me. 


For Sale.—Full-blood English BEAGLE Hounds, Hunt- 
ers that are hunted. OAKLAND BEAGLE KENNELS, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Norwegian bearhounds, Irish wolfhounds, deer and cat 
hounds. English bloodhounds, American foxhounds. 4- 
cent stamp for illustrated catalogue. 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. | 


KING AND QUEEN’S KENNEL 
(registered A.K.C.) 

undertakes the training of hunting dogs. Each dog 
receives individual instruction, and no one except trainer 
handles. No whipping permitted; only force collar and 
patience in manipulation. Terms $8 per month for board 
and a final fee of $25. Nothing guaranteed a best 
skill in training. Further particulars apply to ESSEX 
oa GAME PRESERVE, Montague, Essex County, 

irginia. 


BY DICK BELTON out of My Lady II. Both regis: 

tered winners) FOUR BLUE BELTON ENGLISH 

SETTERS for sale. Price $50 each, regardless of sex. 
Age, eight months. Perfect condition and form. 
KING AND QUEEN’S KENNEL, 

ontague, Essex County, Va. 


Sporting and Pet Dogs for sale. Pigeons, Ferrets, 
Belgian Hares and Swine. are. for reply. C. G. 
LLOYDT, Athens, Bradford, Co., Pa. 


Two registered English Setter pups for sale at once. 
F. LATHROP, Ozark Bell Tel. Co., Springfield, Mo. 4 


CLEARANCE SALE.—I have a number of well broken | 
dogs in pointers, setters and hounds that I will sell 

cheap rather than carry them over. GEO. W. LOVELL, 
Middleboro, Mass. | 





























For Sale.—Whitman Kennels, breeders of fine Boston 
Terriers. Puppies and old dogs can be registered. 
EDWIN WHITE, East Whitman, Mass. 4 





Taxidermists. 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 





and Manufacturer of 
Artificial eyes for birds, animals and manufacturing pur- 
poses a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of skulls for 
the fur trade. 369 Canal St., New York. 


Please mention Forest AND STREAM. 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, 
Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and 
Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 





Excelsior Wire and Poultry Supply Company, Dept. ATO 


mail, $2.10. 








Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 


KENNEL SUPPLIES 


Backus Dog Crates, perfectly ventilated, Buffet for feed and water cup attached. The best 
and lightest crate in use. A complete assortment of Sergeant’s, Glover’s, Dent’s, Johnson’s 

Austin’s, Excelsior, Old 
and Puppy Cakes. Collars, Whips, Leads, Chains, Brushes, Books, etc. A complete list in 
our immense 162 page Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free.j 


rist Mill, Ideal and Spratt’s Dog 


7 
_ ee 


26 and 28 Vesey St., New York City 


St.Louis World’s Fair, 1904: Gold Medal & Highest 
Paris Exposition, 1900: Gold Medal & Highest pane 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


AM. (LTD.) 
Manufacture specially prepared foods for 


DOGS, PUPPIES, 
CATS, RABBITS, 
FS POULTRY, 

$;. PIGEONS, ‘GAME, 


: BIRDS, FISH. 


Write for Catalogue, “Dog Culture,” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and menngiment of 
dogs, also chapters on cats. 


’ 450 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Spratt’s Patent | 714 S. 4th St.,'St. Louis, Mo? 
(America) Ltd. 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


AND 


HOW TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S., 1278 Broadway, New York. 


IMPROVED SPIKE COLLAR. 


For use in dog training. Price, $2.00. By 
Send for circular. 


B. WATERS, 
346 Broadway, New York. 


BLOODHOUNDS. 


I sell pups that are Bloodhounds in character and 
breeding. They will honor their name in the show-ring 


or on the trail. 
Imperial Bloodhound 
Re 


D R. K N O X, Kennels, % 


DANBURY, CONN. 






















AT STUD 


Boston Terrier Edgewood Benny, 


by Champion Butte, 2 years, 17 Ibs. 
markings, disposition. Winner at Trenton, Pittsburg, 
White Plains. First 10 bitches booked will be bred at $5 


each. One of the surest dogs at stud, rarely ever missing. 
VINE COTTAGE KENNELS, West Haven, Conn. 


Perfect head color, 





Have You a Dog? 


Then let us send you Polk Miller’s 
celebrated Book on Dogs; How to 
Take Care of Them: the eloquent Sen- 
i, ator Vest’s masterful Tribute to 
Z@ a Dog, and“A. Yellew Dog’s Love 

for a Nigger” (famous poen:). We will 
(} send you all of the above for 10c just to ad- 
vertise Sergeant’s Famous Do 
Remedies. Address POLK MILLE 
DRUG CO. 859 Main &t. Richmond, Va. 





When writing say you saw the ad. in Forest 
AND STREAM. 





ROWLAND, _ 
TAXIDERMIST, 


Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 
Call and examine work, 


A specialty in mountin 
heads. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Near 13th St., 


Tel. 4205 Chelsea. NEW YORK. 







































































































































































Dog Sweaters 


Made of crimson color Shaker yarn, closely knit and shaped. Very warm. Especially 
suited for Boston terriers, fox terriers and other smooth-coated dogs. 


No. 10%. Suitable for Boston terrier, 12 to 15 lbs. weight. 
No. 12. “ eg ns = 15 to Qu ** - 
No. 18%. “ “ “ “ 20 to 25 “ “ 
No. 15 “ “ “ “ 25 to 3 “ “ 
No. 16%. * “bull dogs 35 to 50 “* . 


Price on any of abovesizves - - - - Each $2.00 
Carried in stock in crimson color. Made to order in 


white, blue, dark green, dark brown, black, etc. 2.50 
Dog Blankets 
Made of bottle green felt cloth. Trimmed with leather. 
10 inches long (length of back) - - - Each $2.00 
_ = ¥ ee er eee 2.00 
a > a) veo ve i. =e 2.00 
-_ - Be RP A ie 2.00 
oie J a 2.50 


1 “ “8 
Send for free book of “doggy ”’ goods, 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
163-165 Washington Street, s - - Boston, Mass. 





Without any 


WARNING 


One of New York’s big water mains burst under Fifth Avenue and the Niagara 
Water entered the basement of our new store at 349 Fifth Avenue, opposite 
the Waldorf-Astoria, and within a few minutes we had tourteen feet of water 
in the whole spacious room. We had almost finished our new costly mahogany 
fixtures on the ground floor, and our incomparable stock cf fine Francotte guns 
and New Model “Knockabout” Guns, Mauser Rifles and Pistols, as well 
as Mannlicher-Shoenauer rifles were upstairs. and the finest and largest stock 
of high-grade “ Smith * Guns which is probably carried by any dealer in this 
Country, Fine Fishing Tackle and Photographic Goods were also out of 
harm’s way. Many other goods down-stairs were being whirled around for 
hours in the basement salesroom like a canoe in Niagara’s whirlpool. Large 
shipments of the finest imported English Leather Goods, Luncheon Baskets 
and a full stock of the finest Athletic Goods, Tennis Goods, and a fully 
equipped Golf Department and many other articles received their baptism in 
the new place. Carpenters were at work in the basement and our fixtures here 
were almost completed. ‘The force of the water was such that it burst the steel 
and cement wall separating us from the Billings basement, and partitions and 
wall were forced some sixty feet north. The wreck in these goods is complete, 
and we herewith notify our many friends and customers that while our Gun and 
Ammunition business has net been crippled in the least, our Golf, Tennis 
and Athletic Goods Departments, which are new additions to our business, 
will be put back,some weeks. Our loss will be more indirect than direct, as we 
naturally will be reimbursed for damage done. Our ground floor store, which 
we endeavor to make the most elegant, finest exclusive sporting goods 
establishment in the world, has not been touched, and in making repairs in 
the basement, we expect to make a few changes, which will make this spacious 
salesrcom even better than it would have been without the bursting of the main. 
We hope to see our old friends at our new place, which we will occupy 
exclusively in a few weeks. 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 


349 FIFTH AVENUE 
Opp. The Waldorf-Astoria, Near 34th Street, New York 


BALLISTITE 


The best shotgun smokeless powder on earth, but barred out 
of the INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION because it is foreign, 


is going to make some marvelous scores during 1906. 


WATCH THIS SPACE 


BALLISTITE 
J. H. LAU @ CO, ” ver dy 


Sole Agents for NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES CO., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 











Our Specialty—Finest Quality—Soft as a Glove. 


Swedish Leather Jackets 


Now Being Ordered for Fall Shooting 


Soft and pliable as kid. A complete protection to sportsmen or any exposed to 
cold. Worn under the overcoat, they are a handsome garment and much used. A 
capital jacket for bicycle use, skating and driving. Also automobile use. 


{2 We take the entire product of the manufacturers of above Finest Jackets, 
and this make cannot be obtained elsewhere in the United States. 


A-Quality, of the very finest skin, brown grass-color, $18.00 
B-Quality, 2d grade, - - - - ~ - $15.00 
Black Jackets at ~ - $7.00, $8.00 and $10.00 


__ Send measurement around chest outside vest. If money is sent with order, we 
will forward free by mail; and if not satisfactory on receipt, we will return money 
on return of Jacket. Entirely different from any other make. 


_ 8 As there are many different makes of Leather Jackets in the market adver- 
tised as finest, etc., mostly made here of common skins, we invite those desiring 
such to send for one of ours, and if not found superior on examination to any other 
it can be returned at our expense, and we will refund money. 


WM. READ @ SONS 
107 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole American Agents for these Finest Imported Skins. 


AT THE SIGN OF 
THE BLUE ROCK 


Superior shooting qualities 
have always been closely 
linked in the public mind with 
the Greener gun, and since 
the invention of the Greener 
choke bore in 1875 the dis- 
tribution of shot at long 
range has been much im- 
proved. In fact, it is only 
by adopting the Greener 
system of choke boring that 
scientific distribution of shot 
is possible. By this system 
the results have remained 
regular through long series 
of shots with over 80 per 
cent. of the standard charge 
evenly distributed in a 30 inch circle at 40 yards, 

So much sought after is this extra close shooting, if coupled 
with even distribution, that it is by common consent rated as the 
most essential quality in a shotgun and is the hardest to produce. 
An interesting example of this quality was shown in a Greener 
gun used by the late E. D. Fulford, in which he killed 421 live 
pigeons straight with one retrieved dead out of bounds, which is 
a record that has never even been approached for closeness and 
regularity of shooting. 

This special feature is found in all Greener Grand Prize 
pigeon guns, and the distinguishing mark of this grade is an 
English Blue Rock Pigeon engraved on the rib. 

Where this is found it is a guarantee that the gun has been 
specially bored for close pattern and even distribution. Guns 
bored this way are equally valuable for live birds, clay targets, 
duck shooting, etc. We have a large stock of them in all grades. 











HENRY C. SQUIRES @ SON, 


20 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 








